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This Publishing Business 


Monsignor Ronald Knox’s version of the New Testament 
is just published. It is conceivable that critics may differ 
as to whether this latest translation is very good or merely 
good, or perhaps not so good; but one quality will not be 
called in question—it is new: really new. 


Monsignor Knox worked on the principle of using no word 
or phrase that is not current English today. But even that 
does not say the whole of it. The Douay version was made 
round the end of the sixteenth century and revised by 
Bishop Challoner in the middle of the eighteenth. It would 
be possible to go through that version modernizing every 
archaic word and phrase: and the result would be still 
archaic. It is not only a question of words, but of cadences, 
rhythms, the shape in which the words tend to arrange 
themselves, the whole air and climate of it: and this would 
still be of the sixteenth century. This too Ronald Knox 
has avoided. His translation is not a modernization of the 
Douay. For any trace it has left upon his version, he might 
never have read the Douay. His translation is of the 
twentieth century. 


The result is extraordinarily stimulating. Not only is the 
translation new, but it gives one the feeling that the New 
Testament is new. For many the New Testament has come 
to feel like rather an old Testament: the Good News has 
seemed rather old news, still good, but uttered to another 
age than ours. Opening the new version and finding the 
Gospel uttered in our language, one has an overpowering 
realization that the Gospel was uttered to our age. My own 
first experience of this newness was in the passage to 
which I turned first, Our Lord’s discourse at the Last 
Supper (St. John XIV to XVII). I know those chapters 
very well, but I found myself reading them with a sort 
of panting excitement, feeling that I must read on to find 
out what was coming, as though I had never read them 
before. So I went on, opening here and there at the passages 
I knew best; and the sense of freshness and excitement 
persisted. 


We may take a skimming glance at the new translation. 
There are certain instantly obvious advantages of using 
modern English. There is gain in directness from using 
“because he did” instead of “for that he did,” and “out- 
side” instead of “without”; the phrase “verily, verily” 
gets its full meaning back when it becomes “Believe me 
when I tell you.” 


Again and again, scores of hundreds of times, we get clear 
gain in clarity: “These things have I spoken to you, that 
you may not be scandalized” (John XVI:1) becomes “I 
have told you this, so that your faith may not be taken 


unawares”; “What is it, then?” (1 Cor. XIV:15) conveys 
nothing at all—here it reads “What then is my drift?”; 


the famous “We see now through a glass in a dark manner” 
(1 Cor. XIII:12) becomes “At present we are looking at 
a confused reflection in a mirror.” 


This clarification sometimes startles us with the sharp 
stab of a meaning only half-seen before: it not only makes 
the meaning clearer, but makes it come alive: as when 
“I am the true vine: and my Father is the Husbandman” 
(John XVI:1) becomes “I am the true vine, and my 
Father tends it”; or again in the translation of the word 
mammon as money: “You must serve God or money; 
you cannot serve both.” 


If the Gospels gain by this lucid writing, the Epistles gain 
still more. An epistle of St. Paul now reads like a letter, 
whereas it used to read rather like an examination paper. 
The Epistles might really become part of the furniture 
of the average Catholic mind. 


Quite apart from clarification there is the gain of actu- 
ality already suggested in finding things said as we should 
say them now. The effect of this is cumulative; it will 
be quite unmistakable in reading the whole book and 
might not be seen so clearly in examples. But take this: 
“All things whatsoever I have heard of my Father, I have 
made known to you” (John XV:15) becomes “I have 
made known to you all that my Father has told me.” 
This second phrase might have been spoken to us today; 
the first could not have been: and there is immense gain 
in feeling that Christ is speaking to us today. In the 
second phrase, too, there is for the modern ear a matter- 
of-factness that is not in the first; and this sense of 
matter-of-factness is in all that Our Lord says and is 


vital to our understanding of it and of Him. 


Occasionally it must have taken some courage in the trans- 
lator to follow out his rule of using no archaic phrase; 
for occasionally the sixteenth century phrase was both 
more beautiful and more direct than anything we now 
say in its place. Thus the Douay makes Our Lord say to 
the dead Lazarus “Come forth,” whereas in the new ver- 
sion He says “Come out here.” Yet the change is right. 
The phrase “come forth” was natural in the sixteenth 
century; it would be theatrical in the twentieth. It would 
still go very well with an ethereal figure in a stained-glass 
window; but “come out here” goes better with a living 
man (who had been a carpenter) in a field at Bethany, 
telling another man (who happened to be dead) in the 
most plain and matter-of-fact way what he was to do. 


Reading this new version has been a great experience. | 
shall still read the older one, for it has become part of me, 
as of most of my generation. But I shall read it by excep- 
tion. The new one will be the rule. So I think. ($3.00) 
F. J.S. 


Sheed & Ward «- 63 Fifth Avenue «+ New York 3, N. Y. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


De Gaulle Recognized. When the diplomatic emissaries 
of four governments had handed their similar notes of re- 
cognition on October 23 to Georges Bidault, Foreign Min- 
ister of France’s Provisional Government, M. Bidault told 
the Allied correspondents that his government “never had 
doubted” that it would ultimately be recognized, nor had it 
ever entertained the idea that “there could be on French 
national territory any authority but that of the French 
Government.” But though the Foreign Minister had never 
doubted, and though the head of the new regime, General 
de Gaulle, was said “to have waited so long that it was 
not a great surprise,” the news came to France and to the 
world as an immense relief. With the exception of the actual 
fighting zone, French territory is now placed by General 
Eisenhower at the disposal of a responsible government with 
the full support of the Allied Powers behind it. The aims 
of this government are known and declared, and its deter- 
mination is certain to bring to France the first fruits of vic- 
tory and liberation: some degree of peace, order and personal 
liberty, after the horrors of the Nazi nightmare. And France 
now starts, under her own motive power, the long, hard 
climb upward to the level of some degree of normal living. 


French Free Election. Names fairly familiar to American 
readers dot the pages of the liberated Paris press: Paul 
Claudel, Francois Mauriac, Wladimir d’Ormesson, Georges 
Duhamel, André Siegfried, etc. They speak briefly, since all 
the issue must be squeezed upon a single sheet. A leading 
thought troubles them: how far may France be caught up 
in a vicious circle of purges, which would simply end in a 
reign of bloodshed? Writes Francois Mauriac in Figaro for 
October 13: 

There are definite crimes about which we cannot con- 
ceive any disagreement. But vague, so to speak, form- 
less, accusations float over a crowd of citizens, the sort 
of thing a Marat would have fed on. This is one of the 
most terrible misfortunes which can strike a people 
already crushed as ours is under so many miseries. 

The blame for leaving France open to this type of thing 
is placed by d’Ormesson squarely on Vichy, “which de- 
stroyed eve.ything in France by confusing defeat with a 
political operation.” But these writers find little profit in 
blaming the past. They look forward to a free election, for 
they believe that the determination of the French people 
themselves will demand an end to the purging: “not,” says 
Mauriac, “because there will be no more people fit to be 
purged, for there are plenty of them now and always will 
be,” but because the French have already learnt the lesson 
of where the vicious circle, with its Incorruptibles, is bound 
to take them. If Mauriac is right, if such a will of the 
French people as a nation exists, then it will be de Gaulle’s 
immediate job, and that of all his professed Allied supporters, 
to make this will prevail over the roarings and mouthings 
of a traitorous Thorez inciting to a policy of terror. 


Hitler and the Jesuits. According to a Stockholm report, 
the Fuehrer has decreed there shall be no exemption from 
military service for any of the clergy, seminarians or Re- 
ligious. One sole exception is made. Jesuits, states Hitler, 
are not to be drafted, since they are “not worthy” to serve 
the Reich in that capacity. The explanation is given that 
Hitler fears the Jesuits will spread religious “propaganda” 
in the troops. It is an equally good conjecture that Hitler 
is using a rather obvious means for creating a prejudice 


against the Jesuits. Any exempted group, in these agoniz- 
ing times, must necessarily be the object of envy, suspicion, 
dislike or contempt. Jesuits may possibly be forgiven if 
they crow a little over their privilege of being today among 
Hitler’s most hated people. But the Fuehrer’s moods and 
policies are varying. At the beginning of the Nazi persecu- 
tion of the Church, those clergy were singled out for special 
hate who were closest to the masses of the people in their 
daily lives—the parish priests, the Franciscan Fathers. Later 
on, the Benedictines and other monastic groups came into 
the full orbit of his wrath. Hitler ladles out his hate in 
generous portions. When he is through with his mad course, 
all Christians will have received much the same share. 


Election in Western Union. The smoldering controversy 
between AFL and CIO over the alleged favoritism of the 
National Labor Relations Board burst into open flame again 
with the Board’s decision on the Western Union case. Fol- 
lowing the merger of Postal Telegraph and Western Union 
in October, 1943, NLRB held extensive hearings on rival 
proposals for determining collective-bargaining units in the 
new industry set-up. The Commercial Telegraphers Union 
(AFL), which prior to the merger had been strongly en- 
trenched in Western Union, wanted a single bargaining unit 
chosen in an industry-wide plebiscite. This suggestion was 
bitterly opposed by the American Communications Asso- 
ciation (CIO), which realized that its strong New York 
representation would be submergrd in a country-wide elec- 
tion. Reversing its position in a previous election in Postal, 
ACA demanded more than 100 separate election units! After 
listening to the arguments, the NLRB trial examiner sug- 
gested a compromise, recommending seven electoral units 
based on geographic divisions. This recommendation the 
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Board has now adopted in its order of October 23 calling for 
elections within ninety days. Involved in the dispute are 
60,000 Western Union employes in 19,000 offices. The 
Board’s decision, which seems to promote dual unionism and 
confusion in the industry, makes it certain that the Com- 
munist-dominated ACA will retain some power in Western 
Union. With the indignation of the Commercial Telegra- 
phers over this decision most people will sympathize. 


Businessmen Gather. After months of quiet preparation, 
the first International Business Conference will begin its 
deliberations at Rye, New York, on November 10. Unlike 
other international gatherings, this one is not government- 
sponsored, although it is a good bet that our State Depart- 
ment was approached beforehand and gave its blessing to 
the project. Sponsored by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Foreign Trade Council, Inc., the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the American Section of 
the International Chamber of Commerce, the Conference 
has been called “to prepare for the restoration and enlarge- 
ment of international trade.” It is based on the conviction, 
to quote President Eric Johnston of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, that “if we don’t have free exchange of goods 
and services, we may find more soldiers crossing borders in 
the future.” Perhaps the realization of this truth explains 
the magnificent response to the American invitation. Dele- 
gates representing the leading business organizations of al- 
most fifty countries will participate in the Conference at 
Rye, which makes it the greatest international gathering of 
businessmen ever held. While the deliberations will not bind 
the respective governments, nor even the organizations rep- 
resented, they are certain to be productive of much good. 
They will at least delineate the areas of agreement and dis- 
agreement, and thus prepare the way for practical collabora- 
tion. Unfortunately, the Moscow Chamber of Commerce— 
whatever that is—has not as yet sent representatives to the 
gathering. 


Major Issues. Cartels and tariffs are certain to be dis- 
cussed at great length by the delegates. Generally speaking, 
the United States is the only capitalistic country in which 
businessmen are opposed to cartels. Among us the impression 
exists that cartels are merely devices for avoiding competi- 
tion, restricting production and maintaining prices. They 
are rightly regarded as being in conflict with the philosophy 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, which is supposed to reflect 
the American spirit of competition and enterprise. But to 
many a European businessman, cartels are the only rational 
way of doing business, since they bring order into economic 
life by maintaining prices, production and employment. 
They are also a partial answer to the boom-bust cycle which 
has everywhere brought capitalism into disrepute. If, how- 
ever, the European delegates at Rye are going to hear some 
harsh things about their leaning toward cartel arrange- 
ments, the American representatives are certain to get an 
earful about our tariff policies. They will be asked to explain 
how we expect to maintain our high tariffs and at the same 
time enlarge international trade. And the answer will prob- 
ably not be very satisfactory. The fact is that American 
duties on manufactured imports are high because our busi- 
nessmen want them that way. From the earliest days of the 
Republic, American industrialists have had no desire to com- 
pete with European goods in the domestic market, and for 
the most part American workers have agreed with them. It 
will be interesting to watch how closely the delegates can 
approach agreement on these important and controversial 


questions. 
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Stability in Europe. Hard on the heels of the recognition 
of the De Gaulle Government, comes the announcement 
that the United States, the other American Republics and 
Britain have given diplomatic recognition to Italy. This 
action, the first so taken with an ex-enemy nation, is worthy 
of warm praise. It will immeasurably restore Italy’s self- 
respect and strengthen its Government’s hand in the con- 
trol of internal affairs; it is another pledge of the United 
Nations’ desire to aid in reconstruction that is not merely 
material, but psychological and spiritual as well. The fur- 
ther step that now seems to us imperative is to grant Italy 
the status of ally. She still needs help desperately, but the 
fact is that she still has something to give for early and last- 
ing peace. Her people have asked to give it; she should be 
allowed to contribute to the downfall of those forces which 
her people, against their will, were compelled to tolerate. 


Wholesome Catholic Feminism. It is a rare thing for a 
Catholic layman to receive a Papal award in recognition of 
his outstanding service to the Church. It is much rarer for 
a woman to be so honored. The medal Pro Ecclesia et Pon- 
tifice awarded to Miss Margaret Lynch last week by His 
Holiness Pius XII was a well-merited recognition of her 
notable achievements as Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women. But it was more than 
a personal tribute to Miss Lynch. It was also an indication 
of the great importance which the Church attaches to the 
work with which she has been identified. The Church has 
not been content merely to preach the principles of Christ. 
She has incorporated them into a concrete and practical 
social program. This program is designed to re-Christianize 
the social institutions of the modern world; to bring Christ 
back into its government, education, business, art, domestic 
morality and international relations. But she cannot do this 
without the organized and enlightened aid of the Catholic 
laity. For twenty years Miss Lynch has been laboring to 
furnish this aid. She has played an important part in the 
development of the N.C.C.W. from its first beginning to 
its present strength. The success which this organization 
has had in organizing the power latent in Catholic woman- 
hood and enlisting it for the social program of the Church 
is due in no small measure to her efforts. 


Catholics and Cooperatives. Readers will kindly correct, 
in America’s editorial, October 21, p. 51: “A pamphlet is- 
sued jointly by the National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
and the National Cooperative League,” to read: “... the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference and The Queen’s 
Work.” Sincere apologies to T.Q.W. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


THE INVASION of the Philippine Islands by Allied forces 
has commenced. It is mostly an American expedition but 
Australian air and naval contingents are present. The initial 
landing has been on Leyte Island and was not seriously 
opposed. There were three American divisions and numerous 
auxiliary troops. 

The Japanese troops on Leyte Island are reported as being 
but one division. As their divisions are normally smaller 
than ours, and not so heavily armed, they appear to be hope- 
lessly outnumbered. 

Leyte, one of the important islands of the Philippines, 
has a population of about a million. It produces large quan- 
tities of hemp—which is needed in the United States right 
now. Excellent tobacco is grown, and the rice and corn 
crops are large. 

The main objective of the landing on Leyte, however, 
was to have a place where a large army can be assembled 
and provided for. This army will be used later to drive the 
Japs out of the main island of Luzon. That campaign is 
likely to require a considerable number of troops. General 
MacArthur’s report lists seven Japanese divisions on that 
island, and there may be more. A larger force will be organ- 
ized to undertake this mission. Air fields on Leyte will be 
close enough to furnish good air support. 

The typhoon season ends around the beginning of De- 
cember. Leyte is within the typhoon belt, but it is rare that 
their center passes over that island. Typhoons of less in- 
tensity pass frequently. It seems probable that until Decem- 
ber the invasion troops will pass the time in preparation for 
campaigns to be carried out during the ensuing six months 
of good weather. 

A British expedition has started to attack the Nicobar 
Islands, which lie some 200 miles beyond the north tip of 
Sumatra. The possession of these islands is almost a necessity 
for an Allied attack against either Malaya or Sumatra. After 
the Nicobars have been secured, it will be possible to launch 
an offensive against either of these areas, or both. Attacking 
both of them at the same time is the best procedure, if suffi- 
cient troops and matériel are available. This would lead to 
the recapture of Singapore, the gateway to the China Sea. 

Cor. Conrad H. Lanza 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


AS THE ELECTION campaign drew to its close, there was 
noticeable more and more speculation in Washington on the 
influence the various class, race and religious blocs of votes 
might have on the outcome. It is a pretty ticklish matter 
to mention in public and very little has been published on 
it, so for as I have seen. But all the same there is a good 
deal of talk about it. 

One has only to mention some of the blocs to see their 
importance. The Negro vote, for instance. Is it true that 
the Negroes are drifting back to their old allegiance to the 
Republican party? The Polish vote (very strong in certain 
strategic sections )—will events in Russia influence it? Some 
of Gavernor Dewey’s statements seem to imply that he 
thinks so. The labor vote—will it be solid, or will the split 
that exists in organized labor’s ranks be reflected in the 
voting? 

There has been very little talk about the “Catholic vote” 
(if there is such a thing, which many doubt). But both 
parties have made obvious bids for it, just in case. Most 
competent observers, however, believe that it will show not 
more than a one-per-cent deviation either way from the _ 
national results as a whole. The professional classes, as in 
the past, will probably go one way and the general masses 
the other. The same thing, it may be added, seems to be 
true of the Jews. 

There has always been talk about these class-bloc votes 
in the past, but I doubt if they have ever been so important 
as in recent years. A recent meeting on interracial questions 
held by Catholics in Washington, at which a number of 
non-Catholic Negroes were present, revealed the high de- 
gree of race-consciousness present among the intellectual 
Negroes, at least, and their hardening determination to se- 
cure their civic rights by group action. The “tenth man” 
is not going to be satisfied much longer with a second-class 
citizenship. 

In view of all this, post-election comments will be in- 
teresting as an index of how far national unity is being 
broken up by class interests. We have always looked on 
purely political divisions as normal and healthy. Other splits 
cutting across and through these divisions are something new 
in our life. Witrrw Parsons 





UNDERSCORINGS 


DELEGATES to the 22nd annual convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women were characterized as 
“distinguished leaders from the ranks of Catholic Woman- 
hood in all parts of the country” by Bishop Karl J. Alter 
of Toledo in his address of welcome. The convention, opened 
on October 22 at Toledo, was dedicated to the proposition: 
“The Family is the Basis of Postwar Civilization.” 
Speaking at the fourth annual memorial service to Pierre 
Toussaint, a devout Catholic Negro buried in the grave- 
yard of Old St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York, the Rev. 
Gerard J. Murphy, S.J., declared that a Catholic champion 
of interracial justice should be distinguished by “a charity 
which is Christ-like in its inspiration and in its action.” The 
service was sponsored by the Alumni Race Relations Coun- 
cil, a group of Catholic college alumni organized to promote 
interracial justice. 

© The Annual Catholic Literary Award bestowed by the 
Gallery of Living Catholic Authors was presented to Dr. 
William Thomas Walsh at Manhattanville College in New 


York on October 28, the eve of the Feast of Christ the King, 
when the award is annually made. Dr. Walsh’s St. Terese 
of Avila was voted the outstanding book of 1943. 

P The Rev. Dr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Director of the 
Department of Education, N.C.W.C., has been appointed a 
Papal Chamberlain with the title of Very Reverend Mon- 
signor by Pius XII. Monsignor Hochwalt was appointed 
Director of the N.C.W.C. Education Department last June 
to succeed the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. George Johnson. 

> The Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, and 
the Most Rev. Vincent J. Ryan, Bishop of Bismarck, will 
take part in the discussions at the 22nd annual conven- 
tion of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference in 
Cincinnati on November 10 to 13. 

P A total of 2,754,503 pounds of clothing, comprising about 
5,300,000 individual garments valued in excess of $2,650,- 
000 has been shipped to Italy by War Relief services— 
N.C.W.C., according to the report of Msgr. Patrick A. 
O’Boyle, Executive Director. Louis E. SULLIVAN 
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THE SHAPE OF THINGS 


IN MEXICO TODAY 
JAMES A. MAGNER 


[So complex is the Mexican scene, we believe our readers 
will welcome this clear, brief summary by Rev. Dr. Mag- 
ner, even though many of its features have already been 
treated by Dr. Richard Pattee—who will discuss another 
Latin-American country in our next issue.—EpiToR] 


IT IS NOW fourteen years since my first visit to Mexico. 
During that time, in successive trips to various parts of the 
country, I have learned much about its problems, its woes 
and aspirations, in fascinating sequence from my gracious 
Mexican friends. But this time I found a radical change. At 
least so far as I was concerned, I found it difficult to keep 
Mexicans talking on the subject of Mexico. For a change, 
the center of interest gravitated toward international poli- 
tics, postwar possibilities—and only by the most determined 
efforts was I able to twist the turn of conversation back to 
the things of Mexico that I wanted to learn. 


BACKGROUND FOR INTERNATIONAL INTEREST 


There are several reasons for this new orientation. For 
one thing, President Avila Camacho, with greater firmness 
of purpose than many people credited him with, has held 
to his “middle of the road” policy and made it possible for 
Mexicans of practically all points of view to live together 
in fairly reasonable, if not always sweet, harmony. Catholics 
have emerged from the adventuresome life of the cata- 
combs and have become tranquil. Churches are open; the 
Catechism is again taught openly; Catholic schools are tol- 
erated; even that ancient arch-enemy of the Church, Plu- 
tarco Elias Calles, now admits that Christianity has positive 
values; priests are on the faculty of the national university. 
Agrarian bands no longer rove without law to guide or re- 
strain them; the large landowners have become reconciled, 
at least to some extent, to agrarian reform. Communists, 
Socialists and various left-wing radicals are satisfied with 
freedom of activity. The newspapers have a large freedom 
of expression. This state of affairs leaves the Mexican mind 
free to think of other things. 

The war has also exercised a broadening influence. Most 
Mexicans now realize that their country is a part of this 
world. The old sentiment of “go home and leaves us alone” 
has been considerably modified in view of the leading part 
which Mexican statesmen have taken in the development of 
Hemispheric solidarity. Perhaps the tenseness of war feeling 
has not enveloped the country; but Mexico knows that it is 
a belligerent in the conflict, that it has taken sides in a 
world matter that involves basic principles; and it is in- 
tensely interested in the outcome. 

How long will this state of affairs, this comparative calm, 
persist? In my opinion, the answer lies partly in the con- 
tinuance of a firm but wise administration of the Mexican 
Government, and partly in the determination of the United 
States to remain as a world power and cooperative force for 
the ideals of democracy and fair play. The attitudes and 
policies of the United States are, by the very nature of 
things, decisive factors in Mexican life. Mexicans, long cog- 
nizant but resentful of this fact, have become reconciled to 
it and are asking only that the United States recognize its 
responsibilities and maintain a foreign policy genuinely at- 
tuned to the democratic principles which it professes at 
home. 
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In this respect, Mexicans are asking what will be the 
stand of the United States and of the other United Nations 
on the expansionist demands of Russia and on the interna- 
tional penetration of Communism? Mexican writers who 
ask this question complain of being regarded as pro-Fascist 
or as Nazi sympathizers by their left-wing critics. Never- 
theless, with the current activity of the Russian Ambassador 
Oumansky in Mexico and the undeniable strength of the 
Communist groups, their concern is understandable. 

A point in illustration is the recent controversy in the 
National University, during the course of which the Rector 
Brito Foucher was ousted from his post. Competent ob- 
servers regard Brito as one of the most enlightened and 
energetic Rectors of the University for many years. Not a 
Catholic, yet of basic Christian principles, he found himself 
the object of attack by radical student groups during his 
recent visit in the United States; while in Mexico the op- 
position against him arose from various sources, finding 
particular strength in the Communist groups. Part of his 
difficulties were of a personal nature with his influential 
predecessor, Dr. Baz; some arose over administrative diffi- 
culties in the School of Law; the matter seems to have been 
brought to a head by his appointment of Soto y Gama, a 
convert to Catholicism, as head of the National Preparatory 
School. But the student riots and the spearhead of revolt 
appear to have been engineered definitely by Communist 
elements. Unfortunately the Catholic students, who com- 
prise over ninety per cent of the academic body, are split 
into three warring groups; and at the critical moment Brito 
Foucher found himself badly let down by the very elements 
from whom he had most reason to expect support. The fact 
is that the Catholics of Mexico do not always find it easy 
to unite at critical moments. 


SINARCHISM 


Another point is the much debated merit of the Sinarchist 
Union. From their beginning the Sinarchists, as champions 
of the principle of private property on a distributivist basis 
and of Catholicism as inherent in the Mexican tradition, 
have been the mortal enemies of Communism. For both 
reasons, they have been shot at in public meetings and pro- 
cessions by their radical enemies and then hooted at when 
this form of provocation failed to arouse them to violence 
in retaliation. A civic agrarian league, controlled by a group 
of leaders who have learned that “discretion is the better 
part of valor” and therefore have kept themselves in the 
background, they have been accused of Fascism by their 
political enemies of the Mexican Revolutionary Party, who 
have constructed a perfect political monopoly of Mexico for 
themselves. Constant pressure has been exerted upon Presi- 
dent Avila Camacho to effect their dissolution, as it is con- 
ceivable that they might develop into a political party to 
challenge the Fascism of the PRM. 

Camacho, with his normal common sense, was able to 
resist this pressure until some hot-headed youth connected 
with El Sinarquista, the weekly newspaper of the group, 
decided to write an article criticizing the President. This was 
the opportunity the Communists had been looking for. With 
influence which, it is alleged, can be traced to ex-President 
Lazaro Cardenas and labor leader of the CTM, Lombardo 
Toledano, Camacho found himself constrained to suppress 
El Sinarquista and forbid further public meetings of the 
Sinarchists. Strong action in a country which is priding 
itself on its democracy, and apparently a bitter pill for 
Camacho, who has felt that in reality the Sinarchists were 
and remain his friends! On the other hand, it must be re- 
membered that Cardenas, as Minister of War, is in control 























of the Army; and Cardenas is definitely of the Left-Wing, 
in favor of communal properties and against Catholicism 
as a cultural tradition. An effort has also been made to asso- 
ciate the Sinarchists with the attempted assassination of 
Camacho; but the fact is that the would-be assassin acted 
upon motives which were personal to himself and had noth- 
ing to do with the Sinarchist organization. 


PosITION OF THE CHURCH 


During these incidents, the Church has retained a posi- 
tion of silence and conciliation, fearing to disturb by any 
overt act or word the peace which it has been granted. 
Governmental regulations which make it an offense for sol- 
diers to attend Mass in uniform have been regarded in some 
quarters as an understandable reaction of hostile elements 
against certain public religious functions held outside the 
confines of church walls; and such functions have conse- 
quently been soft-pedaled. Archbishop Martinez of Mexico 
City and other prelates have constantly stressed the virtues 
of patriotism and compliance with the law. Many Catholics 
are now holding positions of importance within the Govern- 
ment; and there is a general feeling of relief inasmuch as 
religion may once again be regarded as not incompatible 
with Mexican citizenship but, indeed, as a pillar of national 
morality. 

As possibly a small, but still significant indication, the 
churches are kept immaculately clean and are attended by 
large congregations with perfect decorum and correct lit- 
urgy even in the most remote villages. In most places the 
priests are permitted to say three Masses on Sunday because 
of the needs of the faithful and the insufficient number of 
clergy. The writer of this article will never forget the privi- 
lege of being able to sing High Mass for a rural congrega- 
tion—men on one side of the church, women on the other, 
the children in front under the guidance of their monitors, 
and the village choir singing a Gregorian Chant correct even 
to the Proper of the Mass. 

The Government-licensed guides are still retailing the 
standard fables about the burial vaults of the Carmelite 
monastery at the Desierto de los Leones as being the “torture 
chambers” of the monks and still point out the whispering 
vault of the chapel within the same grounds, which is in 
reality simply an architectural accident, as the place where 
the priests engaged in weird rites of the confessional. Even 
in the abandoned village of Paracutin, now filled with lava 
from the new volcano, I heard tourists jocosely referring to 
the remnants of an old newspaper as containing reports of 
the latest shipment of gold from Mexico to the Pope. The 
famous “secret” Augustinian convent of Puebla, through 
which thousands of Americans now stream, still serves as 
an object lesson of “Popery” with the official interpretations 
gauged to the capacities and inclinations of the credulous 
tourists. A recent issue of Maziana, the Mexican illustrated 
weekly, carries the picture of a horrified, nude female being 
dragged before the judges of the Inquisition. Some instruc- 
tors in the Summer School of the National University still 
maintain that there was no education in Mexico to speak of 
prior to 1910 and that the salvation of the country lies in 
the substitution of the school for the Church and of the 
school-master for the priest. 

On the other hand, the guides themselves have become 
amenable to reasonable correction. Catholic writers are af- 
forded the columns of the daily press and are distinguishing 
themselves in this field. The University, as a great center of 
learning, can boast of many scholars of genuine merit on its 
Faculty as well as of piping Marxist doctrinaires. Even 
though the laws of the Reform still permeate the Mexican 


Constitution and give the Church plainly to understand that 
it had better be very good and very quiet, the Catholics of 
the country, who form the vast bulk of the population, are 
grateful for the privilege of breathing the free air again. 
There is a certain amount of alarm over the increasing 
activities of Protestant groups, with apparently large mate- 
rial resources, ranging all the way from the “Watch Tower” 
groups and the Salvation Army to the more bourgeois sects; 
and it is intimated that some of these activities appear to 
carry the endorsement of certain U. S. officials in Mexico. 
The most logical answer to this, however, would appear to 
be a still more intensified campaign of instruction and social 
service on the part of Catholic Action. 


THE Economic Front 


On the economic front, the problems of Mexico appear 
to be as involved as ever. The Government is continuing its 
program of land division and parceling into ejidal communi- 
ties. Nevertheless, after twenty-seven years of agrarian re- 
form on the part of the Revolution, and the wholesale slash- 
ing of estates during the Presidency of Cardenas, poverty 
still stalks the land. In Mexico City there is a great boom 
of building, and suburban palaces arise in mushroom growth 
on every hand. There are taxis in abundance, plenty of good 
food, and most of the gadgets, such as electrical appliances, 
in store windows, to open the eyes of American tourists. But 
among the lower classes and in the rural elements which 
comprise the vast bulk of the population, the struggle for 
existence is as hard as ever, if not harder. 

Prices of food and clothing have doubled and even quad- 
rupled, but wages have not increased correspondingly. The 
American dollar no longer has the purchasing power it once 
boasted, and the peso has even less. In addition, the Mexicans 
complain of the exodus of labor to the United States to aid 
in the war effort-—not that they are unwilling to do their 
share in the common cause, but that they feel the pinch in 
their own production. 

Where is all this leading? The Mexicans are still a divided 
people in many respects, so that there are still the poten- 
tialities of bitter and basic conflicts. The student riots in 
connection with the administration of the University are 
evidence to this effect. The bitter campaign and partial sup- 
pression of the Sinarchists are further evidence of unrest and 
fear. The general feeling that Cardenas is still the strong 
man in politics and will select the next President in 1946 is 
already reflected in conversation and editorial comment and, 
with the perfectly absurd system of national voting still in 
force, the current reaction to democratic processes is nat- 
urally one of cynicism. 

Nevertheless, the outlook is by no means as dark as it 
might be or has been in the not too distant past. The min- 
gling of Mexicans with their friends north of the Rio Grande 
within recent years has given them a fresh and friendly out- 
look on many matters of common concern and a certain 
feeling of continental solidarity and security. The thousands 
of tourists from the United States have likewise come to 
enjoy a finer comprehension of the splendid cultural ele- 
ments as well as of the profound problems and pains of 
Mexico. The personal acquaintanceship of Catholics of both 
nations has done much to strengthen the bonds of Faith and 
illumine the hope of the Church in the free exercise of its 
rightful mission. Mexico is undoubtedly on the threshold 
of a great industrial development in cooperation with the 
United States. If the humane and enlightened elements of 
both countries continue to work towards the ideals of gen- 
uine Christian democracy, there need be no serious fear of 
dominance by the forces of either Communism or Fascism. 
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THE WEST AFRICAN 
COUNTRYSIDE 


SGT. EUGENE S. GEISSLER 


THE STRANGEST SIGHTS I have seen and the strangest 
stories I have heard in West Africa are not military sights 
and stories. They are stories and sights of the countryside. 
I had to get away from the army and go into “the bush” -in 
order to see and hear them at all. 


PEANUTS 


On a three-day pass I traveled by sea on a “peanut” ship 
100 kilometers down the coast of West Africa and then 
inland another 100 kilometers into the mouth and belly of 
a river. The river was not fresh water but salty ocean back- 
wash. We went as far as ships could go. At this point, not 
only the shallowness of the river, but also the only bridge 
across the river’s whole length precluded the possibility of 
further boat traffic. 

Fresh-water rivers in West Africa are tragically few. That 
is Africa, of course, bet colonial Europeans have an ex- 
planation for it. Speaking geographically, they say that even 
where there are rains there are no rivers because there are 
no mountains. They point to one of the two West-African 
rivers, the Niger, as something unique in the course of na- 
ture. The river begins very near the sea but, because of the 
elevation problem (no mountains), it winds inward in a 
big semi-circle before emptying into the sea. In itself this is 
probably a better than worse thing, of course. But speaking 
of the greater portion of West Africa, they say there would 
be no rivers even if there were mountains because there are 
no rains. It is the rain problem, above all, that justifies the 
claim: “The best agricultural map of West Africa is one 
showing rainfall.” 

We arrived on a Saturday afternoon at the small shipping 
town on the river that is the collecting point of the peanut 
crop for a large section of country. The peanuts arrive on 
trucks and carts, on donkeys, on camels and on people’s 
heads. Only those raised nearby come in the shells and are 
stacked high on a heap resembling at a distance the huge 
straw piles of Midwestern American farms. When they come 
from afar, they come neatly sacked and sewed in 110-pound 
burlap bags, looking no different than harvested Washing- 
ton State wheat. It doesn’t take a ship long to fill its hold 
with this sacked merchandise. As soon as the novelty wears 
off, it becomes monotonous to watch the methodical move- 
ment of swinging cranes and natives carrying sacked pea- 
nuts endlessly on their heads. I am told that more modern 
ports use aspirators which transfer the peanuts, loose and 
unsacked, in and out of the cargo boats. 

In this part of West Africa the peanut is the easy crop, 
the lazy crop, the cash crop, the commercial crop, the crop 
—whose net result is tools and fabric for the natives, profit 
for France and peanut-oil. Before the war the peanut itself 
went to France and was there converted into oil. Now there 
are factories in the principal cities of West Africa, and most 
of the oil and peanuts go to England for war purposes. 


At the beginning of the rainy season, ground for the pea- ' 


nut is prepared by burning grass and old vines, if any. Then 
the native goes along with a stick in one hand and seed in 
the other. With one hand and the stick he makes a shallow 
hole. With the other hand he drops a seed. Whichever foot 
is handy covers it up. It is all one movement. He hills the 
plants once. After the rainy season he gathers his crop by 
pulling up the vines with one hand and picking off the 
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peanuts with the other. That is all there is to growing pea- 
nuts in West Africa. 

In the heat of Saturday afternoon I went ashore only long 
enough to locate the Catholic Church and to ask the time 
of Mass. After Mass the next day, trying to get a picture of 
St. Theophilus Church, I met a Lieutenant Bodénés, a gar- 
rison engineer in the French army. He was in France as late 
as June, 1942, an army career man with a wife and two 
children in France. He has known the war triangularly 
from France to China to Africa to France and back to 
Africa again. But we preferred to talk of domestic matters. 

With Lieutenant Bodénés, Monsieur and Madame Rogo 
and daughter, Nata (the name had been Rogochnikov be- 
fore they left ominous Russia in 1917 for Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, France and finally Africa), I walked the only 
bridge of the river Sunday night in the light of the enchant- 
ing moon and learned of peanuts and other things. 

On one side of the river, the bank was salt-white and ran 
back a flat two kilometers. On the inner edge of the flat 
one could see the outlines of a moon-shadowed salt factory. 
On the other side the listless and sleepy African countryside 
stretched endlessly onwards. A distant, steady fire burned 
brightly in the midst of this far-flung picture. “Fire keeps 
clean the countryside,” said Lieutenant Bodénés. The town 
lay about two kilometers back toward the mouth of the 
river. ““There is always a breeze across this bridge; in sum- 
mer many from the town come here for respite.” Nata 
Rogo skipped, ran, walked, talked and beguiled us as any 
child of ten would. To a family man, in a foreign land 
away from his family, it was a lonely but delightful hour. 


WaTER—AND WOMEN 


Not only the big agricultural problem but also the big 
human problem in dry, semi-desert West Africa is water. 
Back in the bush, sufficient water for only food and drink 
is a major need. Natives live in small grass-hut villages, or 
occasionally a native family lives alone and isolated up to 
100 kilometers from neighbors. It is the task of women or 
children to “fetch the water,” and for it they walk any- 
where up to fifty kilometers. One woman can carry a three- 
day supply on her head—either in a semi-spherical hollowed- 
out shell or in a five-gallon “petroleum tin.” If she has a 
child that is nursing, or nobody with whom to leave her 
youngest, it goes along on her back. This is not the excep- 
tion. Trained to limitless walking from childhood on, she 
can make the longest water-trip between an hour before 
sun-up and an hour after sun-down. A man may scoff at 
the sight of this black African woman, wrapped loosely in 
cotton clothes, with a baby on her back and a five-gallon 
tin of water on her head, walking straight, with silent dig- 
nity and graceful carriage; but it is a sight which even in 
his soft, civilized mind and puffed-up heart he must admire 
inwardly. She is a natural, untainted country woman—not 
beautiful, not emancipated and free, but a slave only to 
human nature and motherhood—a slavery not beyond com- 
mendation. We may with justice despise the lazy man who 
is her husband and the father of her children, but her we 
cannot despise. She gives birth and feeds life at great cost. 
For her we must have not only sympathy, but also admira- 
tion. 

This would not be a true description of native black 
women living in the metropolitan city where I now write 
this. Here the black woman appears always to be tired as 
she drags her feet lazily along the sidewalks. In the city and 
the concentrated native villages around it, she is much less 
of an admirable figure. Her hut and habitat are dirty, with 
a dirtier dirt than any which the open country knows, and 


























she herself is only one of a miserable herd. There are excep- 
tions, of course. A minority has achieved, through the 
activities of Church and State, a civilized level and a Chris- 
tian dignity. 

As a matter of routine, one of these country women set 
out before dawn on the 50-kilometer trip after water, with 
her wrappings, baby and bucket. When she returned after 
sun-down it was with her wrappings, bucket of water and 
two babies on her back—and both of them her own. Lt. 
Bodénés did not only assure me that this incident was true, 
but also that it was neither infrequent nor extraordinary. 


THe Four REGIONS 


To talk of the agricultural present and future of West 
Africa at all, it is necessary to distinguish basically four 
regions. First, the forét or forest region, whose products 
are bananas, cacao, coffee, oil-plants, garden vegetables of 
all kinds and wood. Accustomed by the scarcity and price 
of mahogany in the States to look upon it as highly pol- 
ished furniture, it breaks one’s heart a little, on the one 
hand, to see it used promiscuously as rough lumber, and on 
the other, it accelerates with dreams of speculation. It is not 
uncommon to see native carpenters, employed by the Army, 
going to a “scrap-lumber” pile one day and presenting a 
Grade A-1 mahogany table to an office the next—cost of 
labor and material: one or two hundred francs maybe. Inci- 
dentally, there is something to be said for these native car- 
penters. They are good carpenters. They are skilled, but not 
in the sense of “skilled” in America. They are trained to 
use—and as a rule possess—only the basic tools of the trade 
—hammer, saw, square, file, chisel, plane—but can and do 
make all common pieces of furniture—and well. Accus- 
tomed to work in pairs, one employs the saw, for instance, 
in a motion away from the body, like a woman shaking the 
dust out of a rug, while the other holds the board. When I 
offered the foregoing to a local European for criticism, he 
said: “You speak of natives as a man who never employed 
them,” meaning that he had found them neither as efficient 
nor as skilled as I maintained. He said, however, that under 
army discipline they are at their best. 

The second region is the savane or grass region, a sort of 
middle ground between the forest and desert. The products 
are rice, cotton and cattle. There was a time when West 
Africa was considered “the end of the world.” Plants and 
animals were brought to this “outpost” from the East— 
poor brands and breeds—and none from the West and South. 
It was not until a comparatively recent date that hardy 
cattle were introduced and developed as a result of cross- 
breeding native domestic and French cattle. 

Both the forest and grass regions are miniature compared 
with the sahel or dry region. This is the region of the peanut, 
the camel, the rugged, waste-foraging goat, the hard zébu 
(hump) cow, and stretches of nothing—nothing being the 
most abundant. It was in this region I traveled. In this 
region, as suggested earlier, there is one short season of rain, 
and water is the big problem of life and agriculture. Stand- 
ing in this dry region, an American knows that a country is 
only as good and great as its land, and its future only as 
promising as its agricultural possibilities. 

Let me conclude by a salute to the missionary. He is ever- 
present, and his charges are numerically more black than 
white. He and the institution he represents have done more 
for West Africa spiritually and educationally than anybody 
or anything else. The missionary and the Church are France’s 
greatest contributions. It would be denied, however, on the 
face of it that the Church has done more socially, politically 
and economically than anybody or anything else. She has 


not; politics and economics are naturally not her first do- 
main and aim. She has done much socially in setting the 
pattern of human equality. Not all Frenchmen, like other 
people, are willing either to assist or give the Church her 
just due. 


FREE COMMUNICATIONS 
AND WORLD PEACE 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


WHEN President Wilson set sail for the ill-starred meeting 
at Versailles in 1919, he took with him a proposal for world- 
wide freedom of news. Like some of his other idealistic 
projects, this one conflicted too sharply with vested interests 
and national ambitions to gain acceptance. It was lost, as 
James L. Fly, Chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission, has said, “in the great scramble for power”; 
and the control of world communications was eventually 
decided along strictly imperialistic lines. 

It may well be that this failure was not decisive. Even had 
the world press been as free as it is in this country, war 
might have come anyhow. No one will ever know. But this 
much is certain: if the arteries of world communications 
had not been clogged, as they were, by censorship and lying 
propaganda, the dictators would not so easily have led their 
peoples into war. Hate and suspicion there would have been, 
but it is doubtful whether the international atmosphere 
would have become so poisoned during the past twenty 
years that an explosion was inevitable. 

It is easy to be skeptical about the power of truth. If 
human nature were not imperfect, if men were not so often 
blown about like corks on the waves of their emotions, if 
they were not so frequently slaves to pride and puppets of 
prejudice, then, of course, the truth would make them free. 
Then we could all agree with Kent Cooper, Executive 
Director of the Associated Press, that “if the truth is avail- 
able, men everywhere will be free and there will be less 
likelihood of war.” 

But men, alas, too often are selfish and emotional and 
prejudiced. To see an unwelcome fact, to admit a sound 
argument even thought it leads straight to a disagreeable 
conclusion, to consider a bitter truth and, much more, to 
embrace it—these are acts which require humility and cour- 
age and unselfishness. And how many men are habitually 
humble, courageous and disinterested? 

Let us grant that the democratic belief in the universal 
efficacy of free speech and a free press is somewhat naive. 
Let us concede that, where truth and error are granted equal 
rights, there is no guarantee that truth will always prevail. 
What then? Are we to shrug our worldly-wise shoulders 
and wash our hands of the whole business? If we do that, 
we can be sure of this: the press and radio will not help to 
keep the peace which follows this war. On the other hand, 
if we secure something approaching a free world press, there 
is at least a chance that public epinion will become more 
enlightened and, therefore, less vulnerable to vicious propa- 
ganda. There is some chance, too, that the peoples of the 
world will core to see one another as they really are, and 
not as they appear through a haze of manufactured misin- 
formation. 

Let us not exaggerate. In making a good peace, there is a 
hierarchy of values, so to speak, in the things that somehow 
or other must be done; and freedom of the press is not the 
most important of these. 
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Mora ReQuistrEs FOR PEACE 

First of all, and above all, there must be recognition, by 
nations as well as by men, of the moral law of God. If that 
is left out of the peace, there will be no peace. Instead there 
will be at best an uneasy and temporary truce imposed by 
force. 

The reason is, or ought to be, obvious. Between submis- 
sion to a moral law supported by Divine sanctions and sub- 
mission to brute force, there is no third possibility; as is 
clear from the bloody history of the last thirty years. That 
history teaches us that nations which deny God’s moral law 
do not have any regard for other kinds of law. They stand 
prepared, regardless of treaties and the most solemn pacts, 
to use force in pursuit of their respective national interests. 
If there is a God, they are sure, as Hitler was, that He is on 
the side of the big battalions. 

In the second place, peace demands a political organiza- 
tion of some kind. The only alternative to anarchy is gov- 
ernment, and government means a political mechanism. 
Such a mechanism must include on a world plane what 
government includes on a national plane. There must be a 
law-making body, an executive body, a judiciary, and some 
kind of police force to see that the law is obeyed and that 
criminals are caught and punished. The establishment of 
such a government—I am not talking of a World State, 
which at the present moment is utopian—is an extremely 
difficult and delicate job. It requires intelligence of a high 
order and good will to the point of sacrifice. On this high 
emprise, delegates representing the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia and China were recently engaged at Dum- 
barton Oaks. If their endeavor fails, do not look for lasting 
peace after this war. 

Next in importance is the necessity of making economic 
agreements and adopting economic policies which will pro- 
mote world prosperity. Wars are not always economic in 
origin, but frequently they are. Even when they are not, 
the economic factor can seldom be ignored. This is espe- 
cially true in our time when modern communications and 
transportation have contracted our little world and turned 
it into a neighborhood. At Bretton Woods an attempt was 
made last summer to fashion monetary machinery conducive 
to world trade and international prosperity. Previous to that, 
delegates from all the United Nations met at Hot Springs, 
Virginia, to draft policies relating to the production and 
distribution of food. Other meetings are planned to deal 
with petroleum, shipping, air transport and many other 
questions. These efforts are designed to lay a solid economic 
foundation for world peace. 

Recognition of God’s sovereign rule, political machinery, 
economic agrscments—these are the big, all-essential means 
to a good peace. They are, it seems to me, more important 
than world freedom of news. They are so important that 
we might conceivably have peace if nothing else were done. 
On the other hand, there is little doubt that an international 
agreement covering the free transmission of news would 
help to make the peace more workable. At least it would 
make it more difficult for a potential aggressor to use the 
press and radio and telegraph to upset the peace. 

This is the attitude of many influential men today, in 
both public and private life. Even though they know how 
hard it will be to persuade our great Allies to agree to “full 
equality as to availability of news at the source, and ade 
quate transmission facilities at uniform rates,” they want 
our Government to make the effort. Before Congress ad- 
journed last September, they had the satisfaction of seeing 
both Houses, by unanimous vote, pass a resolution favoring 
a world free press. That resolution reads as follows: 
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Resolved that the Congress of the United States ex- 
presses its belief in the world-wide right of interchange 
of news by news-gathering and distributing agencies, 
whether individual or associate, by any means, without 
discrimination as to sources, distribution, rates or 
charges; and that this right should be protected by 
international compact. 
What chance is there, one wonders, recalling Wilson’s 
failure at Versailles, of incorporating such a program in the 
treaty establishing an international organization to keep the 


peace? 
Goop AND Bap OMENS 


Probably not much. In Soviet Russia, there has never 
been anything resembling freedom of press, and it is unlikely 
that Stalin will relax his dictatorial control in the imme- 
diate postwar period. Despite our talk of a democratic China, 
Chungking maintains one of the tightest censorships in the 
world. Even before the first World War, Great Britain en- 
joyed a dominant position in world communications; and 
this control was reinforced at Versailles, where the British 
succeeded in acquiring a large share of the German cable 
system. What this monopoly involves was vividly illustrated 
by the experience of American correspondents assigned to 
General MacArthur’s headquarters in Australia. While Cana- 
dian correspondents were able to cable dispatches at Empire 
Press rates of less than two cents a word, the Americans 
were forced to pay from twelve to fourteen cents for the 
same facilities. The British have made their monopoly pay 
rich dividends; and they have cut down the free flow of 
world news. 

Speaking at Chicago on October 21, Kent Cooper told 
delegates to a convention of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion that, despite these facts, the situation was far from 
hopeless. Russia, he conceded, will not at present agree to 
all the American proposals, but “one day the Government 
of Russia will be so strong that it can well afford the boon 
of a free press.” Meanwhile, Stalin might be induced to join 
in demanding a free press for the conquered enemy coun- 
tries. In the case of Italy, he has already done so. If China 
also agreed to this, though maintaining her own domestic 
censorship, and the rest of the United Nations would accept 
the principle of a free press, nine-tenths of the world, Mr. 
Cooper estimates, excluding South America, would be in 
line. 

South America is a problem by itself. After years of 
steady progress, the trend toward a free press there was 
checked by the rise of Fascism and Nazism in Europe, and 
by the repercussions which followed among Latin-American 
peoples. When the European dictatorships have been de- 
stroyed, we can expect a resumption of progress south of 
the Rio Grande. 

That puts the decision squarely up to the British. Reuters, 
the great London-controlled press agency, is at the present 
moment more free of government controls than ever before 
in its history. Lately it has manifested a “new, militant 
idealism.” If the English Parliament would pass a resolution 
similar to the one approved by our Congress, Mr. Cooper 
believes that the fight would be won. 

This is asking the British to make a very great sacrifice. 
We could make the pill easier to swallow by offering analo- 
gous concessions in the related fields of international ship- 
ping and air transport. If the Congress, which so heartily 
approves of a world free press, is wise enough to do this, 
there is just a chance that world communications can be 
made to serve world peace. Then Mr. Wilson’s efforts at 
Versailles will not have been in vain. 





























NURSING ORDERS: 
THEIR ORIGINS AND NEED 


MOST REV. FRANCIS C. KELLEY 


WE USUALLY think of war as the most devastating afflic- 
tion that exists; but Europe was not devastated by any of her 
wars as much as by the plague called the Black Death, which 
took place in the fourteenth century, and spread all over, 
not only the Continent but the British Isles also. London 
was especially afflicted. The common sight in London was 
coffins, and the call, “Bring out your dead,” was heard on 
every street of the fashionable districts as well as of the 
slums. When there were too many dead for the municipali- 
ties to handle, they gave up using coffins and resorted to 
carts upon which they piled corpses, one on top of the 
other. Everybody was afraid to come near the dead. People 
would drop while walking along the streets. The famous 
Nostradamus, now hailed as a prophet, made his name not 
as a prophet, but as a physician who did something toward 
arresting the plague. 


Tue ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


At the height of the Black Death, in what is now Ger- 
many but was then France, Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen) was 
hard hit. A Hollander by descent, Tobias Verhoven, gath- 
ered around him a number of public-minded citizens to take 
care of the dead. They called themselves Brothers and were 
known to the general public as Cellites because they dwelt 
in graves which were like cells. When the pestilence ebbed 
and the municipality could handle its dead, the Cellites or- 
ganized to help the sick, to nurse the plague-stricken vic- 
tims. They formed a sort of religious brotherhood which 
later was approved by several Popes, under the name of the 
Alexian Brothers. 

The name Alexian came from Alexius, a Roman patrician, 
who died under the grand stairway of his father’s house, 
alone and unrecognized. The selection of him as a Patron 
Saint meant that the Brothers intended to devote them- 
selves particularly to the abandoned and the helpless. They 
were founded in 1377, and ever since they have been de- 
voted to the same work. The Brothers are now recruited 
from high-school graduates who select the work of mercy 
as a life work for themselves. They have a hospital in Chi- 
cago; another in St. Louis; one in Oshkosh, Wisconsin; and 
another in Elizabeth, New Jersey. Their patients are limited 
to men or male children. They have training schools for 
their own members and for those who desire to take up 
nursing work. The training school in Chicago is attached to 
DePaul University and the clinical experience is received 
in the Brothers’ own school of nursing. The young novices 
are sent to Chattanooga, Tennessee, where they have a house 
on Signal Mountain, a former fashionable hotel, now a rest 
house for male convalescents and retired people and profes- 
sional men. ; 

But the principal work of the Alexian Brothers is prepar- 
ing young candidates for the training of nurses. One of the 
Brothers came back with me from their hospital in Chicago. 
He is an Oklahoman who graduated from St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege in Muskogee as Lawrence Ratney. He is now called 
Brother Eugene, for the Brothers give up their family names 
to take religous ones. They dress very much like priests. 
When on duty, they wear a white habit and scapular. The 
sight of Brother Eugene in his white habit on the lawn of 
the home where I am now an invalid has brought many 
inquiries. 





BROTHERHOOD OF SAINT JOHN 

Another nursing order of men has had almost as strange 
a beginning. It is called the Brotherhood of Saint John of 
God. John of God is a religious name; the real name of the 
man was John Ciudad. He was born in a small town in 
Portugal, Villa Nueva, served in two armies as a soldier, and 
later went to Africa to exchange himself for a Christian 
captive. He fought against the Turk in the siege of Vienna 
under Emperor Charles V. Then he became a penitent for 
what he thought were sins committed as a soldier, going so 
far in his public penance that he was put in a hospital which 
had a wing for mental cases. Becoming disgusted with the 
treatment given by State officials to the physically and men- 
tally sick, he rented a large house and established a hospital 
for the poor. To support the hospital, he begged food from 
door to door, and the sick he carried to the hospital in a 
little cart which someone had given him. Though Superior 
of the house, he acted as a nurse—cooked the food he had 
collected, fed patients, kept them clean, and managed to 
interest other devoted souls in the work so that his one-man 
hospital finally had a little staff. 

The reforms in hospital work effected by John of God 
are still at work today. He was the first to separate the sick 
into wards according to the disease, and the first to do away 
with putting more than one patient in the same bed. The 
hospitals of his day were very fine because, as a rule, they 
were donated by the kings, but they were not what we have 
today, and the reforms can be traced to some of these holy 
men who went after the abuses. The Order of Saint John of 
God has one foundation in the United States (Los Angeles). 
They have a very large hospital in Montreal and perhaps 
thirty or forty hospitals all over the rest of the world. 
People who have visited Rome will remember an island in 
the Tiber with a large building on it. It is one of the hospi- 
tals of this Order. The members of the Order live the life 
of monks in order to devote themselves from the highest 
motive to the care of the sick. 


OTHER ORDERS 


Another order of men was formed by a certain Camillus 
of Lellis for the express purpose of nursing the sick. There 
are also the Brothers of Mercy, whose American headquarters 
are in Buffalo. There are many hospital Orders of women 
in the Catholic Church, and some in the Anglican Church 
in England and in the United States. Methodist deaconesses 
have hospitals splendidly conducted, and there are Quaker- 
esses also who conduct hospitals. 


ANOTHER Crisis CALLS FOR HELP 


[ have just issued a circular to my clergy and people in 
an attempt to stir up interest in “the day after tomorrow,” 
when the country will have to face the problem of broken 
bodies and minds that will come out of the war. It may be 
the last thing I do, but I am going to try hard enough to 
increase the number of nurses to help the country when we 
have to face this awful problem. The fact that I have been 
helpless myself for nearly two years has helped to stir up 
my interest. I don’t want to see anyone else as badly off as 
I have been. If it hadn’t been for two of these Orders, I 
don’t know what would have happened to me. I don’t know 
what is coming after this war, but one doesn’t have to think 
long to know how much nursing is going to come out of it 
for civilians as well as for soldiers. I have bought all the 
war bonds I could, but something else besides war bonds is 
going to be needed soon and I want to see Catholic people 
on the job to do their share for this great and noble work 
of mercy. 
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RETURN TO BATAAN 


CONCENTRATION camps, like prisons, most probably 
have their grapevine. Living snugly, as we do in the safety 
of our homes, we can only try to imagine the Resurrection- 
like joy that flooded the concentration camps of the Phil- 
ippines when the news broke through that General Mac- 
Arthur had landed again to keep his promise, “I shall re- 
turn to Bataan.” 

For a long time now they have been rotting in those 
camps, Americans and Filipinos together. Side by side, 
Americans and Filipinos fought before Manila and beyond 
Manila. In the heat and the hopelessness of Bataan, they 
held out until wounds and disease made it impossible for 
them to lift rifles to their shoulders. Day by day, they 
looked for the relief that never came. For a long time they 
refused even to believe that it would not come. When finally 
they knew that they were doomed, that they were fighting 
only a delaying action, they still fought on. When the 
weapons dropped from their hands in surrender, when they 
were goaded like reluctant cattle in the Japanese version 
of a victory march, when they starved and fevered and 
dragged out a living death in prison and concentration 
camp, they continued to fight with the only weapons left 
to them, pride and endurance and hope in the pledged word 
of their commander. 

Those who escaped capture—again Filipinos and Ameri- 
cans together—fled into the hills, whence they have car- 
ried on a systematic guerrilla campaign against the Japs. 
Their story has not yet been written, but when the time 
comes to write it, it will be a Filipino-American story, a 
story of soldierly courage and civilian daring, no less 
courageous. ' 

Now these men are joining the American forces that 
have landed in Leyte. Those in prison can only continue to 
wait. Tempering their joy, as they fight or as they wait, 
must certainly be the realization that the task before Mac- 
Arthur is no easy one. He has cut the Islands in two. Below 
him and above him are Japanese strongholds to which the 
Japanese simply must cling, or admit to the world and 
especially to other conquered peoples that Japan’s brief 
period of domination is definitely drawing to an inglorious 
close. The Japanese can fight furiously, and in the Philip- 
pines they undoubtedly will. 

Against them, however, will be arrayed all the might 
that the United States can pour in. Against them will be 
a united Philippines, a nation that never acknowledged de- 
feat, that never laid down its arms, but has waited only 
for an opportunity to rise in force. Most important of all, 
against them will be the unity of two peoples, differing in 
race, united in culture, united in religion, united in a truly 
Christian dedication to democratic ideals. 

Together, Filipinos and Americans will succeed in driv- 
ing the Japanese from Filipino soil. The Philippine Islands 
owe much to the United States and, before this campaign 
is over, will owe still more. The United States owes much 
to the Philippine Islands. The loyalty, the friendliness, the 
brotherhood in blood they offered us when all over the Orient 
other races were either rising against the white race or in 
complete indifference watching white men driven out, is 
a debt we can never repay. We do not wish to repay it. 
We would rather keep it on the books as a constant reminder 
that peoples, colored and white, can live and die together. 
We wish to keep it as a pledge of ever closer friendship in 
the days to come, when the Philippine Islands will be com- 
pletely free, and our American flag, dipped in Filipino blood, 
will fly beside an independent Filipino flag, dipped in Ameri- 
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can blood, a guarantee that even complete independence 
will never make Filipino interests any the less American 
interests. 

It has been a long, hard road from beaten Bataan to 
Leyte. It is yet a long, hard road from Leyte to peace, though 
the great naval victory of the past few days may shorten 
it. Our prayers are with MacArthur and his men, Filipino 
and American, as they go on their way. 


CIO-PAC 


A WORD of warning about the CIO’s Political Action 
Committee seems to be in order at this time; and the 
Liguorian, published by the Redemptorists at Oconomowoc, 
Wis., has sounded it in the October issue. 

No one who reads the newspapers, and especially the 
Hearst and the Patterson-McCormick press, can have escaped 
being told that PAC is Communist-riddled and Communist- 
dominated; that Sidney Hillman is a “foreign-born agita- 
tor,” etc., etc. 

With the political wisdom of setting up PAC we need 
not here concern ourselves. Good friends of labor, and of 
the CIO, have differed as to whether it was the wisest thing 
to do. If it was a mistake, PAC will doubtless suffer the 
inevitable fate that overtakes political blunders. We are 
concerned with the accusation of Communism. It is a serious 
charge to lay against any labor leader or any group; and 
charity forbids making it without grave cause—a truth 
that even Catholics can forget when political blood runs 
high. Moreover, if it is falsely made, it is a serious impedi- 
ment in the fight against Communism. 

Communism is so detestable to the majority of the Ameri- 
can people, its influence is so insidious and its twists and 
turns so bewildering, that one has to be careful where he 
strikes, lest he injure the wrong party. Everyone in the 
United States who has said or thought anything about the 
war—even the McCormick-Patterson papers—must at some 
time in the past five years have found the Communists 
agreeing with him. 

The Liguorian calls to the witness stand a man whose 
fight against Communism has been so stern and unrelent- 
ing that it earned him in some quarters the appellation of 
witch-hunter—Martin Dies, Chairman of the Dies Commit- 
tee. The Dies Report on the CIO-PAC says of Hillman, on 
March 29, 1944, that it “does not allege that Sidney Hill- 
man is a Communist or a Communist sympathizer.” Those 
who know labor, in fact, agree that Hillman’s union—the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers—has persistently and suc- 
cessfully resisted attempts at Communist control. The Dies 
Report further shows that no one in the national leader- 
ship is a Communist. Such testimony, from an unimpeach- 
able source, must force revision of a judgment formed upon 
the current press campaign. 

The PAC platform, moreover, shows more than one 
point which, far from being dictated from Moscow, might 
well have been based on Quadragesimo Anno. “We recog- 
nize,” it says, 

that the task of providing full employment is pri- 

marily that of private industry. We believe that—given 

adequate planning, with the participation and assistance 
of government—private industry can do the job. 
It also calls in each industry for industrial councils repre- 
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senting labor, management and government (with similar 
set-ups for agriculture) to assure full production and em- 
ployment. Such organized collaboration between labor and 
capital is the very antithesis of the Communist class-war 
doctrine. 

It is true that in places where the CIO unions are Com- 
munist-dominated (the Dies Report cites twenty-one such 
unions) or in a place like New York, where PAC is using 
a leftist political party, Communist influence will be strong. 

We must not, however, forget one fact: Communist 
Party doctrine must be irreconcilably opposed to the tenets 
of the PAC platform. No one would base his judgment of 
a party on the fact that the Communists happened to agree 
with it. The America First Committee was not Com- 
munist in 1940, though the Communists were then working 
tooth and nail to keep America out of the war; General 
Eisenhower is no Communist, though the Communists hap- 
pen to agree with him in desiring the defeat of Germany. 

This Review is not here concerned with a defense of PAC. 
It is concerned with truth; and it is concerned with the 
fight against Communism. The various shortcomings of PAC 
will hardly escape notice in the light of the election cam- 
paign. What we are stressing here is that those who are op- 
posed to Communism should not play into the Party’s hands 
by firing blindly every time someone yells that he sees a 
red flag. We have never hesitated to rebuke the faults of 
labor when rebuke was called for. We have tried to make 
our criticism constructive and to help labor free itself of 
the Communist incubus. We do not believe that such an 
object can be achieved by indiscriminate condemnation. 


QUESTION — ANSWERS 


THE THIRD of three questions recently put by Senator 
Ball to the Presidential candidates (AMERICA, October 21) 
asked whether our representative on the world security 
council should be able to commit to action an agreed-on 
quota of our military forces without the necessity of re- 
course to Congress in every instance. 

President Roosevelt answered this question in his For- 
eign Policy Association address on October 21. Declaring 
that the international police should be able to act as quickly 
as the international felon, he said: 

. it is clear that if the world organization is to have 
any reality at all, our American representative must be 
endowed in advance by the people themselves, by con- 
stitutional means through their representatives in Con- 
gress, with authority to act. 

And Governor Dewey, on October 24, declared that our 
participation in the world organization 

- must not be subject to a reservation that would 
require our representative to return to Congress for 
authority every time he had to make a decision. Obvi- 
ously Congress, and only Congress, has the constitu- 
tional power to determine what quota of force it will 
make available and what discretion it will give to our 
representative to use that force. 

Clearly, whoever the next President may be, it is on 
Congress that the onus will rest of seeing to it that our 
participation in the world security council is not a mere 
pretense. And on the people will rest the onus of seeing to 
it that the Congress sees to it. 


ALL SOULS 


GROWING emphasis placed in recent years on the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ has served to deepen the 
sense of solidarity amongst Catholics. It has made them 
more vividly aware of the bond which unites them with 
their fellow Catholics the world over. The doctrine of the 
Communion of Saints reminds us of a still wider fellowship. 
It assures us that the bonds which unite us are not de- 
stroyed by death. They extend beyond the horizons of time 
and reach into eternity, gathering into a binding unity those 
who still struggle on earth with the Saints in Heaven and 
the suffering souls in Purgatory. The feasts of All Saints 
and All Souls recall this beautiful doctrine and relieve us as 
they lift our thoughts above the tragic misery around us. 

This year, especially, the Feast of All Souls will come with 
a meaning and power to console which it never had before. 
Thousands of families throughout the land have been sad- 
dened by the news of death brought by war. They had 
already known the pain of loss when the loved one left them 
for the service. They had lived through months of loneliness 
and anxiety. Day after day they had scanned the casualty 
lists as the number killed in the war steadily mounted. And 
then, all this suffering was climaxed with the crushing cer- 
tainty that he would never return. To them All Souls will 
come with a relieving message that the separation is only 
temporary. It will save them from the despair of those who 
in losing their faith have flung away all hope. It cannot 
take away their grief but it can and will soften it. The dark- 
ness which surrounds them will be suffused with a soft 
glow as they recall the consoling assurance in the Preface of 
the Mass for the Dead: “For thy faithful, Lord, life is 
merely changed, it is not taken away; and when their earthly 
habitation is destroyed they obtain an everlasting home in 
Heaven.” 

All Souls reminds us, too, that our departed loved ones 
have not passed beyond the range of our help. It is a terrible 
thing to know that those whom we love suffer severely. It 
becomes unbearable when we know that we are powerless 
to help them. If we could only do something to relieve their 
pain it would soften our own grief. The Feast of All Souls 
brings us that consolation. It assures us that we can help 
them, because we can shorten the time of their suffering 
and hasten the day when they will be released forever from 
pain and enter that land where there can be no suffering. 

Heresy has produced an ugly brood. And modern heretics 
have begun to realize that when their forefathers rebelled 
against the authority of the Church they flung away some 
of the most consoling features in the religion of Jesus Christ. 
One of these surely was their denial of the existence of 
Purgatory and the efficacy of Masses and prayers for the 
dead. In so doing they robbed not merely the souls of the 
departed of an infinite source of help but also the living of 
a source of unspeakable consolation. For the knowledge that 
we can still help them, that we can answer their pleas and 
mitigate their pains, somehow brings them closer to us and 
keeps alive the hope of a happy reunion. 

Nor should we overlook the powerful stimulus which All 
Souls gives to our own sanctification. The Masses and prayers 
that we offer for our departed renew our own faith and 
quicken our hope. Thinking of them we are led to remem- 
ber that we, too, must one day pass beyond the gates of 
death, and it moves us to prepare for that solemn event. 
Our eyes are lifted from things of earth and fixed on 
eternity as we repeat the prayer of the Liturgy: “Eternal 
rest grant unto them, O Lord, and let perpetual light shine 
upon them; may they rest in peace.” 
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THE CHEERFUL ASSASSIN 


ANNE BRUNHUMER 


(Msgr. Knox’s translation of the New Testament bas now 
appeared. In view of the encomia for scholarship it will 
evoke, it seems fit to recall another side of bis genius—that 
of his trenchant and Catholic Satire—Lrr. Ep.] 


RONALD KNOX has the unfortunate habit of looking 
too closely at the logic of the religious faddists of our time, 
a quality he combines with the unhappy practice of em- 
ploying his Catholic theology and Scholastic philosophy as 
bases of criticism. The result is deadly, not a crude kind of 
mass-extermination, but the neat dispatching of each vic- 
tim with a fastidious concern for his individuality. 

Ronald Knox is, in short, a superb satirist. He is the more 
powerful because he has no malice to prick the sides of his 
intent but only a serious desire to reveal the vast muddle- 
headedness of his victims. That he incidentally derives a 
mischievous pleasure from bursting their bubbles adds im- 
mensely to his effectiveness, for whenever he has argued to 
the verge of a tremendous denunciation an insidious little 
chuckle slips in to ease the virulence of the attack. 

Characteristic, also, is the intellectuality of his argument. 
With terse precision he wades through the superficial adorn- 
ments which give a semblance of probability to the new 
creeds and methodically chips away at their foundations. 
The hysterical rhetoric which masks the vacuity of thought 
he dismisses with the unemotional coolness of one whose 
facts cannot possibly betray him. 

Caliban in Grub Street delicately annihilates the amateur 
theologians who, through the press, air the most fantastic 
religious notions with a beautiful disregard for logic and 
common sense. Knox sees the danger in their influence upon 
the many who take their philosophy and theology from the 
Daily News. He attains in his criticism to an admirable 
directness which to a reasoning creature ought to silence his 
adversaries, who rely on intuitions and insights and private 
revelations. His favorite weapon, the reductio ad absurdum, 
is a thrifty device since many of the modern fantasies are 
already so far on the way to absurdity that a few neat 
strokes accomplish their arrival at that goal. He treats the 
modern revolt against tradition (the “theological claustro- 
phobia” about dogma), the reluctance in using the intellect 
in religious argumentation, the reliance on a mysterious 
moral sense, the uncertainty as to the nature of God, the 
eclecticism in regard to the teachings of Christ, the doubt 
about immortality and damnation, the failure of spiritual- 
ism. Against all the vacillating theorists who glut the Sun- 
day supplements with these uncertainties he places the one 
system of truth which answers all the questions. 

In Memories of the Future current questions are treated 
with deceptive informality. The religion, art, education, law, 
science, mechanics of the future are portrayed as having 
developed from modern trends; the result is rather horribly 
ludicrous. Relativism the author sees as the new fad, so that 
our descendants will be in a constant state of intellectual 
flux. In that mad chaos he shows the Church of Christ as 
stable and unchanged as in its pristine certitude, the one 
fixed institution in the dizzy whirl engendered by the rela- 
tivistic attitude toward truth and morality. In the end, 
though one has laughed one’s way through many incon- 
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gruities, the effect is one of desperate seriousness. It is a 
warning of the tragedy to which a slovenly logic is expos- 
ing the thought of the next generations. 

Broadcast Minds denounces the present tendency to ac- 
cept the radio as a kind of Delphic oracle whose pronounce- 
ments, done up in neat little intellectual parcels, the public 
seeks as indiscriminately as its ready-made hats and shoes. 
The scientific culture dispensed by the radio often postulates 
an antithesis between religion and science to the supposed 
discredit of religion, which is apparently disproved by the 
experimental data of the omniscientists. Knox in turn goes 
on to disprove the experimental data, showing that they are 
often quite fantastically imaginary. Huxley, he explains, 
does not at all establish his contention that primitive reli- 
gion is polytheistic. Lord Russell would have us follow his 
rebellion against the moral law with no very great reward. 
Mencken is primarily an anti-clerical, not particularly in- 
terested in the question of a God. Langdon-Davies would, 
by confusing reality with physical reality, dismiss Aristotle’s 
whole system of thought. The empirical sciences, however, 
have never disproved a single doctrine of Catholicism. 

The Belief of Catholics and In Soft Garments present 
the Apostles’ Creed in formal and informal pose. The first, 
although it cannot conceal the author’s joyful enthusiasm, 
takes a more sober tone and is addressed chiefly to the ra- 
tionalist critic of the Church. The second, tuned to the 
level of the Catholic undergraduate, tells the same glorious 
tale more familiarly and less belligerently. The comparison 
gives an interesting slant on the psychology of persuasion. 
Far beyond that, of course, both prove the chief tenets of 
Catholicism with the spirit and vitality of one who really 
enjoys being a Catholic and a priest. He is as buoyant— 
though not so childlike—as Chesterton. He is as analytical— 
though not so stern—as Belloc. He has a happy way of 
making the penny catechism come pugnaciously alive by 
utilizing its simplicity to bring the false structures of their 
philosophies toppling about the ears of the moderns. 

Among the Essays in Satire, the classic “Reunion All 
Round” is a beautiful take-off on the magnanimous ten- 
dency of modern “Christianity” to stretch its logic thin 
enough to embrace the whole gamut of human belief and 
disbelief within its theology. The climax is attained when 
he proposes to include within its sphere both “Papists” and 
atheists, whose slight differences could easily be overcome. 
“A New Cure for Religion” argues sardonically for the dis- 
covery of the sense of religion in one of the new glands. 

Let Dons Delight traces the progress of Protestant the- 
ology in England. Supporting the conflicting points of view 
of successive periods in Oxford’s thought, the representa- 
tive dons of each era debate England’s precious heritage of 
learning into deeper and deeper obscurity until in 1938 the 
very existence of absolute truth is at last flatly denied. | 
suppose it may be called satire, but it is too tragically exact 
a picture really to embody the exaggeration characteristic 
of most satire. It is a horrible paradox, this progress of 
ignorance emanating from England’s highest seats of learn- 
ing. The refusal in the hectic days of Elizabeth to act on 
principle has degenerated into the refusal to recognize any 
principle, the denial of any absolute quantity, the subservi- 
ence to a flabby relativism. 

The book illustrates Knox’s chief antipathies: the em- 
phasis on emotional in opposition to intellectual reasoning, 
the interested pragmatism of the moderns, the pure and 

























simple cowardice which has led to either of two extremes: 
some blandly absorb by a kind of osmosis all the gibberish 
doled out by a few “‘intellectuals”; others doltishly reject 
all authority and believe, in theory, nothing whatever. 

The book purports to narrate a dream in which the cur- 
rent dons of successive fifty-year intervals reflect upon their 
peculiar difficulties in the Common-room of the College of 
Simon Magus. The most violent radicals of one period be- 
come the tamest conservatives of the next. “Hannibal ad 
Portas: 1588” occurs just before the attack of Philip’s 
Armada. The consensus seems to be that one ought not to 
stick at a mere point of dogma (here the Pope’s suprem- 
acy). In “Cakes and Ale: 1638” the radical Puritan element 
disposes of all ecclesiastical authority and upholds private 
interpretation of the Bible. “The Pigeons Flutter: 1688” 
describes the uncertainty of that time as to freedom of con- 
science and its relation to an “established” religion. “Lost 
Causes: 1738” shows that the Anglican Bishops themselves 
can no longer determine where they derive their authority. 
“The Unchanging World: 1788” presages the liberalistic 
outlook toward which the existing deism was tending. The 
age of enlightenment which rejects any supernatural revela- 
tion here manifests a dangerous dilution of dogma to which 
the next generation is strongly opposed. In “False Dawn: 
1838” Kant is suggested by some as best suited to displace 
the no longer acceptable Aristotle. The Oxford Movement, 
though a sign of regeneration, seeks its way back to the 
truth with an unreliable guide. “A Rear-Guard Action: 
1888” describes the last effort to find a continuity within 
the English Church. “Chaos: 1938”: the classics are dis- 
paraged, liberty is denied, the origins of things are no longer 
studied, professors cannot agree on fundamentals, objective 
truth is derided. Men have grown so far apart intellectually 
they find no common ground even for disagreement. 

“And I awoke, and behold, it was not a dream.” 

This is among Knox’s best work. It evinces a delicate 
sensitivity to the fluctuations of English thought and places 
proper historical emphasis on the influence of each move- 
ment. Moreover, it achieves an artistic grace, quite aside 
from its philosophical content, which adds esthetic signifi- 
cance. A remarkable verisimilitude brings within the range 
of a brief view of each generation the entire culture which 
produces the attitudes expressed. The somewhat awkward 
vehicle, a dialog form, is deftly controlled and is even en- 
dowed with a kind of elasticity which permits one to accept 
the method as plausible. So deep a seriousness and so per- 
spicacious an understanding, combined with a unique ability 
to employ the mechanics of literature, merit the profound 
respect of any reader. 

All these works are extremely valuable to one who seeks 
to make his Catholic Faith a way of life, not only a system 
of questions and answers to which to refer on occasion. The 
scholastic succinctness never reduces Knox’s proofs to cold 
abstractions only. He possesses a matchless talent for elec- 
trifying the Apostles’ Creed into vivid life; he makes this 
prayer the most radical force in a civilization which has 
freed itself of all restraint and found that it has lost the 
very liberty it pursued so feverishly. 

In a day when we still have spiritual kingdoms to defend, 
Knox goes out with the supernatural mirth of the medieval- 
ists to engage those who would destroy his God in the new 
bloodless way. The cosmic audacity of his opponents leads 
this remarkable ecclesiastic to explicate his Brobdingnagian 
joke with all the force of his trenchant wit; his Christian 
sense of humor is proof against their somber lunacy. When 
we can boast men like this we need not fear that the Church 
will languish for lack of Defenders of the Faith. 


BOOKS 


MICROSCOPE ON UNCLE SAM 


Tue American Cuaracter. By D. W. Brogan. Alfred 

A. Knopf. $2.50 
READING BOOKS on America, one is reminded of the old 
and intransigent professor of Physics who for the first time 
saw an airplane in flight. “Wonderful!” he said, “wonderful ! 
But, of course, theoretically impossible.” Critics of the 
American scene, early and late, have shaken doubtful heads 
over the possibility of our remaining a going concern. But 
America’s motto seems to be the remark popularly attributed 
to Galileo: “Nevertheless, it moves!” 

Professor Brogan, whose book we must read over his 
shoulder, since it is addressed to his fellow-Britons, is one 
of the kindest and most understanding of critics. In his 
Preface he notes that, concerning America, “the pessimists 
have always been wrong.” He writes from a long and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the United States; he writes as one 
who admires the great American achievement—‘“there is no 
parallel in history to the experiment of free government on 
this scale”; he writes without a trace of that “certain con- 
descension in foreigners” so maddening to any healthy 
American—in fact, to any healthy human being anywhere. 

The American Character is a very readable and a very 
quotable book. (This reviewer, turning statistical for a mo- 
ment, found thirty-seven marginal pencil marks in twenty 
pages.) Mr. Brogan delights the reader with many a felici- 
tous phrase. “ ... Mr. Dooley said that when his country- 
men had finished with the English language it would look as 
if it had been run over by a musical comedy. Since then it 
has been run over by Hellzapoppin.” Finding that our 
American attitude to sports suggests something of the litur- 
gical spirit of the Hellenic Games, he throws in the remark 
that “although Harvard may secretly rejoice when it can 
put a winning team onto Soldier’s Field whose names sug- 
gest the Mayflower, it would rather put on a team that can 
beat Yale... .” 

But Mr. Brogan does not just jest his way through Ameri- 
can history and politics. Most of his observations are keen, 
close to the bone now and then; and his candor, at times, is 
devastating. “In American society as it is, a Negro heavy- 
weight champion, like a Negro tap-dancer, is a better ad- 
justed figure than a great Negro artist—or America is a less 
maladjusted society for them.” When he treats of racial and 
religious tensions, he pulls no punches. Reflecting that, in 
America, Irish Catholicism “is often represented in public 
by too noisy spokesmen who would quickly be taught their 
place in Dublin,” he also remembers that, to the Irish: 

The old Bostonians were the people who burned down 

the Charlestown convent, in part because of the stirring 

preaching of orthodox divines like Lyman Beecher. 

They were the people who welcomed the happy combi- 

nation of religious propaganda and pornography known 

as Maria Monk. 

Sometimes Professor Brogan opens a historical perspec- 
tive that gives us a new view of familiar things. Such, for 
instance, is the Macaulayesque paragraph on Senator Smith, 
of South Carolina, who 

. entered the Senate when Theodore Roosevelt was 

President, when there was an Emperor in China, a king 

in Portugal . . . when Nicholas II was Tsar of all the 

Russias, when William II was German Emperor and 

King of Prussia, when there was a British Viceroy 

in Dublin and Lenin was working in the British Mu- 

seum. 

The American farmer (whose support of high-tariff Re- 
publicanism “had shown notable disinterestedness, if cloudy 
economic thinking”), the political mechanism that keeps the 
country running, the Supreme Court, the early pioneers and 
the GI Joes—about all these Professor Brogan chews the 
cud of a mature, urbane reflection. He aims at a better under- 
standing of each other by the two great English-speaking 
nations. Not that he believes that, with understanding, all 
difficulties will cease. “Understanding is not enough, but it 
is an indispensable beginning.” Professor Brogan’s book, 
explaining America to Britain, may help also to explain 
America to America. CHARLES KEENAN 
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THE HARDEST IS LOVE 


Ny Facts. By Howard Spring. The Viking Press. 
2. 

THE “Hard Facts” in this novel is primarily England’s 
first penny newspaper, founded by an obscure printer who 
goes in the tale under the name of Dunkerley; other “hard 
facts,” and much more important ones for the plot and the 
characters, are those of rotten environment, of warped slum 
youth, privation and drunkenness. 

But the novel is not, for all that these elements enter 
into it, on the seamy side. For one thing, the hero is a 
clergyman, and while he is a smug and worldly-minded one, 
he is a man with high moral ideals; again, the finest charac- 
ter in the book, Elsie Dillworth, though she had been forced 
in her youth by degenerate parents to become a woman 
of the streets, develops into a strong and generous and clean 
character. The story, for all its reflections and asides on 
the low level of intelligence to which the paper Hard Facts 
(and, by implication, all papers) appeals, has little to do 
with that social problem. It is the story of the young clergy- 
man and the two women, Elsie, with whom he falls in love, 
and Adela, his benefactress, whom he marries when his 
hopes for Elsie come to such a tragic and dramatic end. 

As that kind of story, it is of a high grade of merit. It 
is not moonlight and lilacs; it is a tempestuous and passion- 
ate affair, with the poignant message underlined that true 
love demands understanding and forgiveness. For all his 
cleric’s cloth, the hero has never learned that lesson, and 
on his ignorance his happiness and that of a fundamentally 
good woman founder. 

If the book were not notable as a fine tale in this cate- 
gory, it would deserve praise for two aspects that we do not 
find often in modern fiction. First, there is a passage that 
is psychologically and theologically quite penetrating on the 
matter of the approach of temptation. Second, though the 
author never perhaps intended it, the book is a splendid 
pictorialization of the rightness of the celibacy of the clergy. 
One passage, which describes Elsie’s disturbing spiritual 
experience when she hears Theo, the minister, pray public- 
ly for the first time, penetrates quite deeply into the fact 
Saint Paul emphasized when he said that marriage distracts 
from complete consecration to and single-minded service of 
God. 

These thoughtful elements, in addition to the characteri- 
zation (weak only in the portrayal of the hero) and the 
excellent plot construction, make this a better than average 
novel. It is, however, on the somber side, as even the at- 
mosphere of grimy, industrial Manchester would indicate 
from the beginning. Flashes of humor lighten it at times, 
mainly in the person of Elsie’s brother, Alec, whose fierce 
devotion to his sister is finely drawn. 

If Hollywood is looking, as we hear, for a non-Catholic 
clergyman character to balance the scale a bit against The 
Song of Bernadette and Going My Way, I hope they do 
not take this book. One’s sympathies upon closing it are 
not with the churchman, but with the tragically ill-fated 
girl who was, in the deeper sense of the melodramatic 
phrase, more sinned against than sinning. (To be published 
November 6.) Haroip C. GARDINER 


SLEEPY HOLLOW COMES AWAKE 


THe Wortp or WasHINGTON IrvING. By Van Wyck 

Brooks. E. P. Dutton and Co. $3.75 
IT MIGHT BE instructive, since this is one of the later 
reviews of Mr. Brooks’ new book, to defend him against 
certain jaundiced criticisms of what he did not do and never 
intended to do. It is beside the point to say, for example, 
that Brooks’ history of American letters, now, with The 
World of Washington Irving, in its third volume, lacks the 
sociological and political acumen of Parrington; Mr. Brooks 
has no pretensions in this direction, even though his own 
political and sociological bias is Parringtonian, and although, 
in addition, a classic moderation saves him from Parring- 
ton’s doctrinaire excesses in slanting literary history. It is 
almost equally beside the point to indict him for failing to 
possess the analytica! depths that distinguished Mathiessen’s 


















American Renaissance, for Brooks is not an analyst pri- 
marily, but an intuitionist and an impressionist writing a 
panoramic history of American literature almost in Tech- 
nicolor. 

It strikes closer to say with Mathiessen that he “is not 
really a critic but a lyric poet manqué, who endows selected 
aspects of our history with the overtones of his own sensi- 
bility”; but even on this count it ought to be remembered 
that, given Brooks’ personality and his purpose in writing, 
this lyric sensibility adds an orchestral beauty to his scoring 
of the American scene. Granted he does not strike the epic 
note; but no nation’s history is all epic, and there is some- 
thing to be said for the nostalgic values of pastoral and 
romance. We had his version of New England’s oaten pipes 
in those earlier volumes of the sequence, The Literary 
Flowering of New England and New England: Indian Sum- 
mer. Now The World of Washington Irving, designed as 
the first volume chronologically, to be followed by a consid- 
eration of the of Whitman and Melville and, in prospect, 
by still two er volumes, explores the pleasant costume 
drama of Federal and ante-bellum America. 

Not that the book hasn’t its positive critical values as well. 
Mr. Brooks has many sensible and sensitive things to say 
about Edgar Allan Poe; on one occasion, when he is speak- 
ing of Poe’s imagination as “peculiarly Southern in flavor 
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of Usher, clinches the point with this footnote : 
How Southern anyone can see who spends an hour, for 
instance, in the Someaiioen Cemetery at Savannah. 
Who could forget an alley there, flanked by ancient live 
oak trees, with streamers of grey moss overhanging the 
path, leading down to the moss-covered tomb of a long- 
dead Senator and his daughter, with the waves of the 
sounding sea breaking behind it? The scene, so quintes- 
sentially Southern, is a speaking image of the quality of 
Poe, as, for that matter, are similar scenes in the Mag- 
nolia Cemetery, which Poe might well have visited at 
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Charleston. 


But the coping-stone of his criticism here is the literally 
magnificent trio of chapters on James Fenimore Cooper, 
whom critics have suffered to fall into neglect except for a 
condescending notice here and there of his essay in political 
theory, The American Democrat. “Cooper of the wind and 
wave” no longer receives his due; he and Scott remain the 
two most neglected geniuses of the nineteenth century. John 
Buchan, Virginia Woolf and Hugh Walpole began the task 
of Scott rehabilitation for England; America has had to 
wait for Van Wyck Brooks to attempt a single-handed de- 


mund Wilson. 

If the term “incisive” can anywhere be applied to Mr. 
Brooks, it should be to these Cooper passages; he pays trib- 
ute to “his great power of imagination”; he remembers 
Balzac’s praise of the American writer as “the master of 
literary landscape-painters”; he recalls, in connection with 
Long Tom Coffin and Moses Marble, how their “language, 
as he gave it, was inimitably racy, with its pungent nauti- 
cal images and homely good sense,” and how “he liked to 
bring their characters out in those wonderful talks at cross 
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archetypes of the American character in fiction. 
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Knickerbocker New York. Stephen Vincent Benét, had he 
lived, could have found a treasure-trove lying open to his 
hand in the details about Audubon and Parson Weems. 
Cry the book down, if you will, for its failure to arrive at 
absolute judgments; inveigh against it as a mixed genre, 
too atmospheric for true history; rule it out of court as too 
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lyric for objective criticism. Nevertheless, for my money, 
it and its two companion volumes comprise the over- 
all general history of American letters to date. 

Caries A. Brapy 


A BasuruLt Woman. By Kenneth Horan. Doubleday, 

Doran and Co. $2.50 
THIS IS a would-be saga of a family which made its 
fortune with the growth of the automobile industry in Michi- 
gan. It fails both as saga and as novel because its characters 
have no convincing reality, and because the historical mate- 
rial, interesting enough in itself, is poorly assimilated and 
often served up in textbook language. 

The story centers about the title figure, Sally Vinnedge 
Carstairs, whose business acumen creates the successiul 
Vinnedge-Carstairs Company. In her early life, as Sally 
Evans, daughter of a Welsh immigrant, she despises herself 
for her bashfulness, the lack of ease arising from her being 
foreign. Her whole life is devoted to overcoming this defect 
and to attaining worldly success. After the death of her 
first husband, she applies herself with fanaticism to build- 
ing up his carriage business, and through her persistent in- 
terest in the “horseless carriage” becomes fabulously suc- 
cessful. The fact that in so doing she neglects her family 
and scandalizes both her father and her innocent children 
by becoming the mistress of Elliot Carstairs, the vice-presi- 
dent of her company, does not seem to disturb the picture 
at all. Nor are Sally and her lover greatly abashed when 
his former mistress is sent to jail for shooting Sally in a 
frenzy of jealousy, and his wife is driven insane by his un- 
faithfulness. Poor Virginia, they all conclude, she never did 
learn to control her emotions. But really, she was very com- 
fortable in the private madhouse the automobile business 
was able to provide for her, complete with expensive décor 
and swimming-pool. 

Utterly lacking in humanity, these dull lay figures move 
smilingly through their comfortably sordid existences. Their 
conversation and actions are stilted, inconsistent and thor- 
oughly unbelievable. They are as mechanical and artificial 
as their automobiles, without the reliability and unsenti- 
mental utility of the machine. It is hardly necessary to add 
that A Bashful Woman is objectionable, though no discrim- 
inating reader could possibly be affected adversely by this 
amoral dishwater. JosepHi1ne NicHoLts HUGHES 


THE ADVERTISING SMOKE-SCREEN. By B. Clark. Harper 

and Bros. $2.75 
CAVEAT EMPTOR has taken on a new meaning since 
the ad-men have gone on the air. We all know that a cer- 
tain amount of the blurbs we hear for cigarettes, tooth-paste, 
vitamins, etc., are fond and not-too-accurate dreams of the 
publicity men. This book, which delves into the actions of 
the Federal Trade Commission, reveals rather startlingly and 
amusingly how this Government agency is on the watch 
constantly to save the American public from the over-fervid 
advertising copy-writers. 

Honesty in advertising, accuracy in reporting the claims 
made by the various products, is the aim of the Commis- 
sion. A cigarette, for example, that says that it contains “no 
harsh throat irritants,” advertises falsely, says the Commis- 
sion, for all tobacco has that unfortunate quality. The re- 
searches of the author reveal the alarming extent to which 
misinformation is aired. It is a book that will be of interest 
to all consumers. It is easy and informative reading, and an 
eye-opener in the matter of mass gullibility. 

DonaLp G. GWYNN 


Dewey, AN AMERICAN OF THIS CENTURY. By Stanley 

Walker. McGraw Hill Book Co. $2.50 
WHATEVER political party they might follow, people 
will read this book, primarily, because they will want to 
look at the life record of Thomas E. Dewey, the forty-two- 
year-old Republican Presidential Candidate. The facts of 
his life are well known, but they are pointed here in such 
a way that they emphasize the main fact that Dewey is essen- 
tially an American of this century. 

Born in Owosso, Michigan, March 24, 1902, he lived a 
normal American boyhood. He played on the high-school 
football team, made the debating team and, in his senior year, 
became editor of the school yearbook. In 1923, graduating 























from the University of Michigan, after gaining a certain 
amount of local fame for his exceptionally good baritone 
voice, he entered Columbia Law School. Reasoning that a 
singer’s career depended utterly upon the tricky organ of 
the voice, he shelved any ambition for a singing career and 
concentrated on law. At the age of 29, he became the Chief 
Assistant United States Attorney in New York. From this 
time on, during his racket-busting days in New York, he 
proved to be brilliant and efficient in rooting out and con- 
victing many notorious racketeers. Famous overnight as 
racket-buster, he was honest and frank enough to give 
credit to many of his assistants for their invaluable help. 
Then and today, as Governor of New York, Dewey’s two 
strong points are the same—common sense and fearless- 
ness. As a famous trial lawyer of New York puts it, Dewey 
“fears the face of no man.” 

In this timely book, Stanley Walker has capitalized on 
Dewey’s youthfulness as a Presidential candidate and em- 
phasized the fact that his youth, far from being a liability, 
is an invaluable asset. He has capitalized also on his own 
twenty-six years’ experience as a journalist to give us a 
very vital life-picture of Dewey. However, the book would 
have more vitality if the 140 pages devoted to Dewey’s 
speeches and addresses were halved and judiciously selected 
to give a less padded appearance. FRANCIS GRIFFIN 


Tue Four Fears. By Elbert D. Thomas. Ziff, Davis 

Co. $2 
IF WE DON’T find ourselves in a bright new world after 
this war is over, it won’t be for lack of books advocating 
such a venture. Cynicism seems strong and prevalent as a 
war nears its end; the wild abandon of the idealism which 
often characterizes the opening of a war has by that time 
disappeared. In order to counteract that spirit of suspicion 
and distrust, Senator Thomas (Utah) has attempted to rid 
American thinking of what he calls the “four fears.” These 
are the fear of idealism, the fear of entangling alliances, the 
fear of England and Russia, and the fear of revolution. 

The book is not extreme in any way. There is hardly a 
statement on any one of its 189 pages to which one will take 
violent exception. True, not every reader will accept all the 
inferences and conclusions. Senator Thomas apparently be- 
lieves that American nationalism has had its day; in the 
era ahead an enlightened internationalism would perhaps be 
preferred by him. He is of the opinion that Russia is not a 
menace, nor even a mild threat to the future welfare of the 
world. If revolutions come, he argues, they perhaps will be 
justified. Properly handled, he believes such movements may 
be kept bloodless. Although he lived in Japan for several 
years, he is not in favor of killing all the Japanese, as are 
many other Americans. In fact, he seems quite mild in his 
attitude toward the Japanese and also toward the Germans. 

He believes that we should hasten the industrialization of 
backward nations of the world as a means of increasing our 
own prosperity, now and in the distant future. He opposes 
cartels; he believes that “no international agreements should 
be allowed to remain secret.” And he adds: “Patent laws 
should place social values above restrictive rights.” It is 
consoling to find a Senator writing: “If we once let go of 
our passionate devotion to the cause of human rights we 
may continue to survive, but it will not be under the same 
government. It will be under the kind we are now at war to 
wipe out.” Of religious freedom, he remarks: “It is in one 
sense basic to all freedom,” and then proceeds to stress the 
sound arguments for that inalienable right. The book is not 
argumentative, but it is provocative, and will cause the aver- 
age reader to change his mind regarding at least a few 
things. It is not simply another “uplift” book. 
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and Oklahoma City. 
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THEATRE 


I REMEMBER MAMA. Of three plays produced the third 
week in October, one is a success. That is John van Druten’s 
dramatization of Kathryn Forbes’ book, Mama’s Bank Ac- 
count. Put on with a fine company at the Music Box by 
Richard Rogers and Oscar Hammerstein 2nd, designed and 
lighted by George Jenkins, and with costumes by Lucinda 
Ballard, this new play by the author of The Voice of the 
Turtle was also directed by Mr. Van Druten himself. 

It shows us a Norwegian-American family living in San 
Francisco—Mama, Papa, their brood of four children, Uncle 
Chris, three aunts and an old boarder who devotes his eve- 
nings to reading aloud. The superb acting of Mady Chris- 
tians as Mama, with the aid of Oscar Homolka as Uncle 
Chris, could alone have carried the comedy to success, but 
every player in the cast rises to his or her role triumphantly. 
Carolyn Hummel is the youngest child. She likes cats and 
the audience immensely likes her. There is practically no 
plot in the play, but few spectators will mind that. You will 
certainly find Mama lingering pleasantly in your memory 
for a long time. 


MEET A BODY. Jane Hinton’s “murder-mystery comedy,” 
produced by H. Clay Blaney at the Forrest Theatre, was a 
pleasant surprise to me. It is no masterpiece of stage art, 
but it is, on the whole, fair entertainment, and well acted. 
Al Shean and Whitford Kane have excellent parts and, as 
always, rise to them. Other featured players are Harry Gib- 
bon, Ruth McDevitt, Forrest Orr and Le Roi Operti. 

There are half a dozen deaths during the play and there 
is much happy shrieking and hysterical giggling among the 
younger members of the audience. But there is little that is 
really unpleasant. I had inferred from early reviews that the 
action takes place in a “funeral parlor.” It does not. One 
sees no coffins, and few of the numerous deaths. Three 
corpses sit around a table and stare glassily at the audience 
in one scene. They did it very well. 


THE VISITOR. Most of the thrills of The Visitor, Ken- 
neth White’s adaptation of the novel by Leane Zugsmith and 
Carl Randau, produced by Herman Shumlin at Henry 
Miller’s Theatre, were in the advance announcements, Mr. 
Shumlin, one of the most astute of our producers, was cer- 
tainly dozing when he chose this play. It is incoherent, un- 
convincing and dull. Young Richard Hylton is fairly good 
as the missing son, but most of the characters seemed puz- 
zled by their parts. They are Walter N. Greaza, Dorrit 
Kelton, Ralph Forbes, Frances Carson, Thomas Chalmers 
and Will Hare, all capable of better work than they can do 
in The Visitor. ELIZABETH JORDAN 


FILMS 


NONE BUT THE LONELY HEART. Richard Llewellyn’s 
somber tale of mother love in a London slum has been trans- 
lated to celluloid and retains many of its sociological over- 
tones. This is what some will term an arty picture, and its 
appeal for cinemagoers as a whole is a moot question. No 
doubt, there are audiences who will be intrigued by the 
stark circumstances that crowd the lives of Earnie and Ma 
Mott; to others they will emerge as heavy, probably dis- 
appointing diversion. Cary Grant and Ethel Barrymore are 
cast as the Cockney son and his mother, products of Lon- 
don’s East End. Though his environment is sordid and 
tawdry, the man at times envisions possibilities of some 
other kind of existence but, being a drifter, it takes the 
shock of learning that his parent is doomed to death by 
disease to awaken him to any sense of responsibility. Woven 
among the social angles are bits of melodrama and romance— 
but on the seamy side., Adding to the dull, drab whole is 
the gaslight atmosphere of a slum street. There is little 
action in this offering; lengthy, quite impressive dialog 
fills it instead. All the characterizations in the piece are 
beautifully handled; in fact, it is as a series of character 
studies that the film lingers longest in the memory. Adults 
must be warned of a note of defeatism in the story and the 
creation of an impression that man by and of himself can 
make a better world of tomorrow. (R.K.O.-Radio) 


THE PRINCESS AND THE PIRATE. Mad and merry 
nonsense tumbles about endlessly in this newest Bob Hope 
vehicle. Eye-filling and lavish effects are photographed in 
Technicolor, a tuneful song is injected and a riotous finish 
to the story guarantees a celluloid session packed with 
escapist entertainment, especially for those who like this 
variety. However, we wish that some of the wisecracks had 
been kept a little cleaner—then everyone could enjoy the 
fun. Set in the eighteenth century, a nonsensical tale is told 
about an actor (Hope) who rescues a princess (Virginia 
Mayo) from a band of brigands, headed by Victor McLaglen. 
Paced swiftly, this rollicking farce will please all adults who 
are Bob Hope fans—it is typical of him. (Paramount) 


THE CONSPIRATORS. Usually a spy story with a good 
cast has a chance to prove arresting, but this record of agents 
working with and against the Allied cause is just mediocre 
stuff. Hedy Lamarr is beautiful, but most unimpressive, as 
the heroine while Paul Henreid is moderately successful as 
the Dutchman, underground agent, who steps into a hornets’ 
nest of intrigue at Lisbon. Mature audiences will be only 
mildly interested. (Warner Brothers) Mary SHERIDAN 


PARADE 


IF A MAJORITY of the people were fatalists, modern 
newspapers would be printing very strange dispatches— 
somewhat like the following: 


Dispatch: Three o’clock yesterday was the hour of collision 
for George J. Tchegh, prominent butcher of 2638 Jones St. 
A true fatalist, Mr. Tchegh was crossing Verl Avenue 
against the lights when struck by two autos and one truck. 
One of the autos smashed into him from the north, the 
other from the south, the truck from the southeast. It was 
the first time Mr. Tchegh, an active member of the Verl 
Avenue Reformed Fatalist Congregation, was hit at the 
same time by so many machines. The drivers, of course, 
were not held, it being their day to contact pedestrians. 
Dispatch: The Citizens Civic Committee yesterday de- 
manded that Mayor Gopp abolish the traffic-light system and 
both the police and fire department. Harry Poffter, chairman 
of the committee, declared: “Traffic lights are vestigial in 
character—relics of the days when dupes believed accidents 
could be prevented if folks were careful. Fatalists pay no 
attention to them, anyway. Vestigial also are the police and 
firemen. They have existed for centuries, yet fires and 
crime are still with us. Fatalist church groups, both Re- 
formed and Unreformed, are solidly behind this demand.” 
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Dispatch: Mrs. Lemuel Stumms, 9111 Stipp St., whose 
four-year-old boy was kidnapped last week, has adopted the 
attitude of a fervent Fatalist. Friends quote her as saying: 
“There is no use trying to find him. If my boy is to come 
back to me, he will come back. If not, he won’t.” 

Dispatch: A stormy trustees’ meeting yesterday at the First 
Church of Unreformed Fatalists developed a sharp clash 
between apparently irreconcilable factions. One group sup- 
ported an advertising campaign to raise funds for the church 
debt. A dissident faction, claiming that if the debt is fore- 
ordained to be paid it will be paid and that an advertising 
campaign is inconsistent with fatalistic principles, declared 
their opponents were not true Fatalists. 


Napoleon was of the opinion that there are no real fatal- 
ists. . . . He argued that if a man were a genuine fatalist 
and desired to go downstairs he would consider it just as 
safe to jump out the window as to walk down the staircase. 
. . . There are individuals who call themselves fatalists, but 
they are folks who just haven’t thought the thing out com- 
pletely. . . . They jump when an auto horn blasts right be- 
hind them. . . . They yell for the police and for the firemen. 
... And they do not leap out of windows to go below... . 
They walk down the stairs. Jonn A. Toomey 




















CORRESPONDENCE 


‘STUDY DUMBARTON OAKS 


Eprtor: The Holy Father’s ideas on international juridical 
organizations were not meant to be studied in a vacuum. 
Public discussion of the Dumbarton Oaks draft for inter- 
national collaboration is being urged. This is the oppor- 
tunity for Catholics to take a constructive share in the strug- 
gle for peace by comparing this draft, both in its aims and 
its form, with the hopes and plans of Pius XII. 

The full text of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals can be 
had by writing to the undersigned. Undoubtedly many priests 
and teachers conducting studies of the Pope’s peace plans 
will want extra copies for their study groups. Copies in 
quantity are available gratis for this purpose. Address letters 
to the undersigned at 329 West 108th Street, New York 25, 
N. Y. Rosert A. GRAHAM, S.J. Secretary, 

Committee on A Just World Order 


New York, N. Y. Institute of Social Order. 


PACIFIC PEACE TERMS 


Eprtor: Why no discussion on Main Street and in the press 
of peace terms for Japan? The newspaper-reader gets but 
one idea: kill the yellow-faces. But you can’t build a fu- 
ture on that. I am not stumping for a “hard peace” or an 
“easy peace”; I merely deplore the fact that our notions on 
Japan’s role in the Pacific are so vague, so undocumented. 
Revenge can have no part in the settlement, only Japan’s 
due place and ours. What are they? There is the trouble. 
Maybe Washington knows, but the citizen, who after all 
has something to say in the peace, is in blank ignorance. 
Remembering Pear] Harbor has brought us to muttering: 
kill the yellow-faces. Now we have to build for maybe a 
century to come. America needs clear ideas, advice of ex- 
perts. Is the question too “hot”? Let’s drag it out into the 
open. Incidentally, did Dumbarton Oaks foresee Japan’s place 
in the world to come? 


Woodstock, Md. Eucene K. CULHANE 


PLEA FOR DISTRIBUTISM 


Epitor: Following the articles by Rev. Benjamin L. Masse, 
S.J., on Collectivism: What Are the Roots of Collectivism? 
(America, September 16) and Must Collectivism Come? 
(America, October 14), it will be remarkable if no dissent- 
ing voices are raised. Some, no doubt, will contend that he 
oversimplifies the issue, as though complexity were a virtue 
instead of a subterfuge used by some hedgehopping econo- 
mists who strafe the hot polloi into thinking that “supply 
and demand” is the sole unchanging, unchangeable ethical 
norm of economy. 

It is not my purpose to take issue with any of Father 
Masse’s statements, but rather to add a note looking toward 
that “abandoning a tradition two centuries old.” 

The alternative to monopoly, whether capitalistic or so- 
cialistic, is distributism, i.e., the widespread ownership of 
small holdings in productive property. Two main schools of 
thought have been working on this system of economy for 
years without apparently having made any great inroads on 
the “traditional American way of life.” 

The one school, seeing the danger to the institution of 
private property caused by excessive capitalism, attacks the 
problem on strictly economic grounds. By a series of experi- 
ments it proves that distributism is more efficient for the 
individual and for the nation. The emphasis remains on ma- 
terial substance, or at best on a naturalistic approach. Ralph 
Borsodi, one of distributism’s most ardent proponents, de- 
spite his prodigious work along this line, holds out only a 
very pessimistic picture for the future. In an interview with 
the writer a few years ago, he explained this pessimism by 
saying that he was a follower of Rousseau, and did not have 


our Faith. 


The other school does possess the Faith and believes in 
the freedom of man’s will. It places emphasis not on money, 
supply and demand, or on an economy of scarcity, but on 
the dignity of the human being and his power to shape his 
environment. In practice it works toward ownership by the 
many through cooperative action. In a certain sense this 
could be called collectivism, but not in the sense in which 
Fr. Masse uses the word—‘“complete State control and direc- 
tion of the economic order.” 

Since, in his article of October 14, Father Masse says: 
“Unless, then, we break with this materialistic tradition, the 
evolutionary process will continue . . . toward collectivism,” 
he leaves the reader seeing the need of and hoping for that 
break with tradition. I hope he will follow up with some 
positive articles showing how the “break” can be engineered 
without inviting economic chaos. 

Few will deny that a spiritual regeneration is needed. But 
does not high spirituality require a proper use of creatures, 
especially of those natural resources whence come food, 
clothing and shelter? By what system shall these be made 
available to all men in sufficient degree to maintain their 
dignity and work out their eternal salvation as adopted sons 
of God? 

If capitalism dignifies the dollar above man; if collectivism 
dignifies the State above man; if distributism dignifies com- 
fort as the end of man, where shall we find an economy that 
sees man only as silhouetted against the horizon of eternity 
and provides for him according to this dignity? Will the 
cooperative system with its “neutrality toward religion,” and 
consequently its unbolstered service motive, be able to with- 
stand the onslaughts of man’s acquisitiveness? True, the 
system celebrates its centennial this December; but that is 
no guarantee of its ability to prevent collectivism, since it 
numbers among its pontiffs both those who lean toward “big 
business” and those who favor Socialism. Between are those 
who use business for men and not men for business because 
they know the dignity of man and at the same time see in 
the cooperative movement the possibilities of individual and 
national security in this form of distributism. 

The question that remains is: What is the strength of this 
middle group? Is it sufficient to bring about the “break with 
tradition” before capitalism runs its course to a bloody con- 
clusion ? 


Prairie du Chien, Wis. A. J. ADAMS 


THE HUNGRY SHEEP 


Eprtor: As a layman, I particularly relish the question aptly 
put by Father LaFarge in America for October 21: “And 
in how many churches, when there is preaching, do we find 
the Word of God so given that you feel like cheering with 
joy, and fearful lest the preacher end his talk too soon?” 

In my many years as a commercial traveler, I have at- 
tended Mass in churches in various sections of the country. 
Thus, I speak from broad experience. 

We laymen have no right to expect every priest to be 
a finished orator. Yet I do believe that we have the right to 
expect prepared sermons. Somehow I am of the opinion that 
a prepared sermon is today an unusual performance. 

Many Catholic acquaintances have expressed themselves 
in a similar vein. Sometimes we feel hurt that the preacher 
has not thought enough of us, his listeners, to pay us the 
courtesy of preparing his sermon. 

The one redeeming feature is that even an unprepared 
sermon cannot dull the basic features and beauties of the 
Mass. 

Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio ArTuur F. Laurian 
(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the views 
of writers. Though the Editor publishes them, he may or 
may not agree with the writer. The Editor believes that 
letters should be limited to 300 words. He likes short, pithy 
letters, merely tolerates lengthy ones.) 
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CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA DICTIONARY 


The Dictionary contains definitions and explanations of 
all religious subjects. It is regarded as a vital volume in 
the library of the Catholic family. 

Accounts of the Church in every diocese and mission are 
also included, in addition to brief articles on historical 
events. Attention is paid to correcting errors which occur 
in some secular historical accounts. There are also biog- 
raphies of noted Catholics, both clergy and laymen. 

The Catholic position is brought out in articles on philos- 
ophy, psychology and education. Law, science and the 
arts are also covered. The relationship of science to 
religion is treated in a special manner. 

Many copies have been placed in the hands of Chaplains 
in the Army and Navy. One of these in a letter of thanks 
for a gift copy says: “While I happen to be a Protestant, 
I’m sure that I can learn a lot from it and many of the 
men will be able to have some of their problems solved 
thru the use of it. 

In attractive blue cloth binding with top stained to 
match; 10% x 7% x 1% inches; 1100 pages: $4.95. Post- 
age I6c, total price $5.11. New Printing, Now Ready. 


The Gilmary Society, A Mem, Corp. 
317 East Fordham Road New York 58, N. Y. 
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THE WORD 


SAINT PAUL, in the Epistle for the twenty-third Sunday 
after Pentecost, uses some very strong phrases to describe 
the false friends and the true friends of Christ. His false 
friends “are enemies of the Cross of Christ.” Their “God 
is their belly”; they “mind earthly things.” Of the true 
friends of Christ, he says, their “conversation is in Heaven” 
(Phil. 3: 17-21; 4: 1-3). 

That is a very harsh phrase—“enemies of the Cross of 
Christ.” Still harsher is the phrase that follows—whose 
end is destruction”—so harsh that we do not even care to 
test and see if the phrase might apply to us. 

The Cross of Christ is obedience to God at any cost— 
obedience through the Garden of Olives, through the deser- 
tion of friends, through the crowning with thorns, through 
the bloody scourging, through the nails and the lance, obe- 
dience even to death. The “enemies of the Cross of Christ” 
are those who for slight reasons or for grave reasons deny 
to God the absolute obedience that Christ on the Cross 
teaches and demands. 

The Cross of Christ is the dramatization of the reality 
and price of sin. It is the limit to which Christ went to 
make and keep us spotless, to save us from paying the 
penalty of our own folly. The “enemies of the Cross” of 
Christ are all those who minimize sin, who accept part of 
the law of Christ and for reasons of their own reject other 
parts, who fail to draw from the Cross of Christ the de- 
termination and the courage to keep intact the spotlessness 
of mind and body that Christ won for them in His death on 
the Cross. The “enemies of the Cross of Christ” are those 
who see in all their glaring horror the sins of others, but 
who look upon their own sins as little things, as amusing 
things, as things they just cannot help. The “enemies of 
the Cross of Christ” are all those who would say that Christ 
“does not expect sanctity from us.” He paid a horrible price 
for our sanctity. He must expect it from us. Still more ter- 
ribly are they the enemies of the Cross of Christ who would 
teach to young people by word or example that sin is a 
little thing, who would teach young people that sin is a 
natural, unavoidable thing, an invention of the priests. 

The Cross of Christ is the sanctifying of hard things, of 
poverty, of sickness, of suffering. Perhaps we will never 
in this life completely understand the place of suffering in 
human life. It seems at times so unnecessary, so cruel. Yet, 
if the Cross of Christ has meaning at all, then suffering has 
meaning. The Cross of Christ is the redemption of the 
world through suffering. Christ is God. He is all-wise. In 
His wisdom He chose one way of redeeming mankind; and 
that way is the way of suffering. That must mean that man 
can only save his soul the hard way, the suffering way. That 
must mean that all human suffering, if united with the suf- 
fering of the Cross, can play its part in the complete re- 
demption of the human race. 

The “enemies of the Cross” are not only all those who 
for themselves and for others would try to defeat the ef- 
fects of the suffering of Christ on the Cross. In a lesser. 
but no less true sense, they are all those—not, who flinch 
at suffering, for human nature naturally flinches at suffer- 
ing and hard things—but who refuse to see any good in 
suffering, who grow rebellious and restive under suffering, 
and make all their hardships a reason for complaint against 
the goodness of Christ who loved them even unto death. 

The Cross of Christ is the doctrine of Christ in its brief- 
est, most vivid presentation. It is the sacrifice of Christ. 
the complete and utter giving by Christ of Himself to God 
the Father. The friends of the Cross of Christ are they who 
strive earnestly day by day to make of their lives a giving 
of themselves to God. They say to themselves at the begin- 
ning of every day; “I will go unto the altar of God,” on 
that altar to place themselves as willing offerings. Frequent- 
ly during the day they say, in the words of the Offertory: 
“We offer Thee, O Lord” whatever work it is they are do- 
ing at the moment. At the end of the day, they say again 
in the words of the Mass: “May the lowly homage of my 
service be pleasing to Thee, O most Holy Trinity.” Their 
“conversation is in Heaven,” for their first thought is the 
pleasure and service of God Who is in Heaven. 

Joun P. DELANEY 
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presas DEFUNCTORUM — Large Altar Size — 
12" 
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Ritual—Black imitation leather . 
Marriage Ritual—Red imitation leather . 
Burial Ritual—Black imitation leather. . 
Prayers—Black imitation leather. . 





Parochial Schoo! Books 


FATHER McGUIRE’S 
BALTIMORE CATECHIONMS 
Father McGuire's ilustreted new 


Study-Help Edition. 1941 Official Re- 
vised Text of Baltimore Cate- 
chism. Graded 

Ne. i—Lower Grades . . . . 200 
No. 2—Middle Grades . . . . Se 
Ne. 3—Upper Grades oo o Of 


BIBLE HISTORY SERIES 


FATHER KELLY’S RELIGION 
TEXTS IN STORY FORM 


illustrated in colors. 
The Mass for Children, 


Our Gecrements, paper cover sriee 
A SERIES OF GRADED MISSALS 


| FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Grade i—Jesus Comes . . Mach i680 
50 Grade 2—The Mass 
00 for Children. . .. . Bach 2le 
Grade 3—I Eech 
Grade 6—Christ's Gift 
$3.00 i = 5 4 Each $1.00 
4.00 Grade 7—)The 8 
4.00 Grade &—{ Missal . . Each 56s 
3.50 Grade 7—(The Missal 
Holy Mass Each 72e 
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HE COMETH 


WILLIAM J. McGARRY, S.J. 


Devotional reflections on the Liturgy of the 
pre-Christmas season meant to increase our 


union with the Lord King. 


“The magnificent liturgy of the Church is 
drawn from the Sacred Scriptures and tradi- 
tion. It contains inspired poetry and the dra- 
matic and lyrical efforts of the sons of the 
Church. It is ascetical and mystical, doctrinal 
and moral. No genius can know its depths, and 
only saints follow what it counsels all.” 


The book is a magnificent composite of 
sacred poetry, ascetics, scriptural science, his- 
tory, breviary commentary, liturgy of the 
Mass, Mariology, the theology of the Redemp- 
tion. 


As Advent Reading 


to 


Prepare for Christmas 


Part I. 


Part V. 


CONTENTS 
The Spirit of Advent; the Theology; 
Our Prayer during Advent 


The Holy Land of Advent; Naz- 
areth; Bethlehem 


The People of Advent; the City of 
God; Man’s Sad Estate 


. The Lady of Advent; the Immacu- 


late Conception; Her Preparation; 
the Magnificat 


The Lord King; King of Heaven, of 


Earth, of Peace; Priest and Victim; 
The Great O’s of the Breviary 


Ww 
$3.50 
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Ci mely Sugges tions 
Sa for Catholic Book Week 


ST. JOHN CAPISTRAN ay Rev. Jet Eitfer $4.00 


Reformer tr. by Rev. P. Cummins, 0.5. B. 


SCHOOLBOY memories led me to read this book. Reading led to trans- 
lation. I wished to pass on to others this new and inspiring picture of the 
last crusader. From the Translator’s Preface 








JAMES LAYNEZ by $3.00 


JESUIT. Illustrated. 


The biography of this prominent theologian whose life extended from 1512 
to 1565 necessarily easts light on four important events which are interre- 
lated: the Reformation, the origin of the Society of Jesus, the Council of 
Trent, and the Counter-reformation. This work in a difficult field has lasting 


value. 


Joseph H. Fichter, SJ. 








SAINT CECIL CYPRIAN &720%04#. Fictter,s. = $2.50 


Here is one saint whose life is anything but dull. In fact, it has all the ele- 
ments of vivid drama, even of melodrama. 





ORIGEN by Rene Cadiou $3.25 


His Life at Alexandria tr. by John A. Southwell 


The author and his translator have put Catholics much in their debt for a 
penetrating psychological study of the Origen of the fruitful earlier years 





at Alexan 
$ T. DO MM | | ic by Pierre Mandonnet, O.P. 
. by Sister M. Benedi. 
AND HIS WORK «=| B5i7h, Peeve 85.00 
“00 & — biographical creation as well as a monumental historical 
survey . John T. McNicholas, Archbishop of Cincinnati 





LIFE OF $1. CHARLES 1st comm 4.99 


Not only churchmen and religious will be delighted with this excellent 
life of a dominant character, but the laity will learn much of the Saint’s time 
and more of the Saint and of the Church in that period—the latter half of the 


sixteenth century. 


ds. A, erder Book Company 


15 AND 17 SOUTH BROADWAY ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 




















